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The  Pilgrim's  Rest 

The  Pilgrim's  Rest  is  a  cafe  which  lies  midway  between 
the  Ouled  Nail  country  of  the  south  and  the  port  of  El 
Hadj  in  the  north,  and  from  this  port,  even  to-day,  the 
true-believers  embark  for  the  Mecca.  It  was  in  the 
Pilgrim's  Rest  that  we  first  spoke,  and  the  time  of  our 
speaking  was  a  short  period  prior  to  his  departure  on 
pilgrimage  to  the  eternal  Mecca. 

I  saw  him  first  in  the  Moorish  baths  which  are  built 
over  the  hot  sulphur  springs  of  the  town.  At  certain 
times  of  the  day  these  baths  are  reserved  for  women,  and 
the  Mauresques,  as  they  call  the  Arab  women,  go  there 
with  pots  of  lime  cream — with  which  they  remove  un- 
sightly hair  from  their  bodies — and  of  kuhl,  and  of 
henna  in  fine  powder,  and  of  perfumes  purchased  in  the 
Arab  market.  In  the  arched  rooms  they  cleanse  their 
bodies  according  to  ritual  and  apply  the  primitive  cos- 
metics. They  also  grasp  the  opportunity  to  gossip.  Finally, 
robed  in  white  and  modestly  veiled,  they  patter  into  the 
sunlight,  and  they  return  to  their  homes  so  that  their 
husbands  may  be  refreshed  by  their  beauty.  At  other 
times  of  the  day  the  baths  are  reserved  for  men.  They 
enter  when  the  heat  of  the  sirocco  is  ended,  and  become 
cleansed  of  dust  and  sweat.  They  also  emerge  in  robes 
of  white. 

It  was  while  I  lay  there  on  the  heated  stones,  my  body 
glistening  with  droplets  of  condensed  steam  and  with 
moisture  from  the  pores  of  my  skin,  that  he  entered  and 
stood  for  a  moment  between  the  arches  which  gave  sup- 
port to  the  roof.  His  arms  were  raised,  and  the  hands 
were  linked  behind  the  column  of  his  neck,  and  I  was 
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amazed  by  the  power  of  his  form.  In  strong  contrast  to 
the  muscular  symmetry  there  was  a  deep  scar  in  his 
thigh,  and  its  pale  tension  summoned  to  my  mind  a 
picture  of  hasty  cauterisation  in  the  desert.  There  was 
also  a  scar  on  his  right  shoulder,  and,  as  he  turned,  I 
saw  a  mark  beneath  the  shoulder  blade.  (I  learned  after- 
wards that  he  had  been  pierced  by  a  lance  and  that  the 
woman  Aicha  had  watched  over  him  while  he  was  nigh 
unto  death.) 

As  if  conscious  of  my  gaze  he  looked  towards  me.  He 
did  not  speak.  He  sat  down  and  seemed  absorbed  in 
meditation. 

I  dressed  and,  in  the  cool  which  follows  the  sirocco,  I 
walked  to  the  Pilgrim's  Rest  where  I  seated  myself  at  a 
table  on  the  terrace  and  ordered  a  muscat  from  the  Arab 
waiter.  For  a  while  I  watched  the  people  who  were 
passing  by  and  then  I  saw  him  again.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  French  colonial  officer  and  wore  on 
his  sleeve  the  gold  galons  of  a  colonel  and  on  his  tunic 
a  spectrum  of  ribbons.  He  took  a  table  near  mine,  and 
his  splendid  appearance  captured  my  imagination.  In 
his  wake  of  sweat  and  blood  I  visualised  great  cities, 
gleaming  white  in  the  sunshine,  rising  from  the  parched 
North  African  earth.  He  was  a  fighter  of  battles,  a 
builder  of  empires.  He  was  magnificent. 

As  his  thumb  and  finger  twisted  the  stem  of  his  glass 
I  fancied  that  a  shadow  cif  sadness  crept  over  his  features. 
Perhaps  his  mind  was  drifting  into  a  nostalgia  of  yester- 
days. He  was  remembering  a  dark  flower  of  the  desert 
long  since  withered  away.  .  .  .  He  heard  the  swift  move- 
ment of  a  Mauresque's  feet  as  she  ran  to  open  the  door 
where  he  was  waiting.  .  .  .  Waiting.  .  .  .  Yes,  waiting 
for  tomorrow  and  after  tomorrow,  and  dreaming  of  the 
past  while  he  waited,  a  past  growing  clouded  with  the 
years  even  as  his  anisette  was  clouded  with  the  water. 
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He  ordered  another  drink  and  smiled  at  two  French 
girls  who  were  passing  by  arm-in-arm. 

"  Bon  soir**  he  called  as  he  saluted  them. 

"Bon  soir,  mon  Colonel"  they  replied  and,  moving 
along  the  road,  looked  over  their  shoulders  and  smiled. 

That  was  better.  Live  for  the  moment.  Let  yesterdays 
sleep. 

An  Arab  woman,  hurrying  homeward  from  the  mar- 
ket, slowed  her  steps  as  she  passed  his  table.  Her  dark 
eyes,  shadowed  with  kuhl,  smiled  above  the  veil  which 
she  held  close  to  her  face  so  that  her  features  were  more 
apparent.  He  half  rose,  hesitated,  and  sank  back  into  his 
chair.  He  drank  his  anisette  and  again  slipped  into 
thought.  Amidst  all  the  people  who  sat  in  the  cafe  and 
who  passed  in  the  street  he  was  alone. 

After  a  while  he  looked  in  my  direction  as  if  reading 
as  much  of  my  character  as  my  features  would  divulge. 
Then  he  rose  and  approached  my  table. 

"  May  I  join  you?"  he  asked,  his  hand  on  the  empty 
chair. 

We  introduced  ourselves.  Rene  de  Mare  was  his  name. 

There  was  no  air  of  sadness  about  him  as  he  sat  down. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  immense  vitality,  and  his 
dark  blue  eyes  smiled  vivaciously  as  he  stroked  his  black 
beard. 

"  You  are  new  to  the  Algerian  world,"  he  said. 

"  How  did  you  know  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Infidels  do  not  normally  go  to  the  Moorish  baths 
unless  out  of  curiosity,  in  which  case  they  are  not 
Algerians." 

"  But  you  were  there,"  I  replied. 

"  I  am  a  Mussulman." 

"  Surely  you  are  French  .  .  .  your  name  and  your 
colouring?" 

"  I  am  French,  but  I  am  also  a  Mussuhnan." 
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As  he  spoke  he  was  regarding  a  ring  which  he  wore  on 
his  left  hand.  It  was  a  golden  ring  inset  with  amethyst 
and  inscribed  with  Arabic  lettering. 

"  Yes,  I  am  one  of  the  faithful,"  he  confirmed. 

"  I  hope  to  learn  something  of  your  way  of  life,"  I 
responded.  "  To  me,  new  to  North  Africa,  it  is  full  of 
interest." 

"  It  is  the  best  way  of  life,"  he  replied.  "  We  pride 
ourselves  in  knowing  and  carrying  into  effect  the  art  of 
living." 

"  What  is  the  art  of  living  ?"  I  asked. 

"  The  Mussulman  finds  pleasure  in  contemplation  and 
in  the  beauty  of  women.  It  is  the  way  of  life  ordained 
by  Allah  through  the  medium  of  the  Prophet  Moham- 
med. In  my  youth  I  spent  little  time  in  contemplation 
.  .  .  now  I  spend  too  much." 

Having  spoken  he  seemed  to  forget  my  presence,  and 
a  sadness  shadowed  his  face  again.  It  was  a  sadness  of 
resignation,  as  if  all  the  to-morrows  were  still-bom. 

I  found  myself  wondering  how  old  he  was.  His  head 
and  beard  were  still  black,  and,  with  his  wonderful  phy- 
sique, I  supposed  that  he  would  be  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  Yet  in  this  moment  of  detachment  he  seemed  much 
older.  The  silver  bound  ankles  of  an  Arab  girl  passed 
before  his  eyes  as  she  walked  along  the  road.  He  took 
interest.  The  years  fell  away. 

"  You  must  learn  Arabic  if  you  wish  to  study  our 
customs,"  he  said  as  he  poured  water  into  his  anisette 
until  it  fluoresced  in  blueness. 

"  Is  it  difficult  to  learn?" 

"  It  depends  on  the  method  of  learning,  the  academic 
or  the  direct  method.  If  you  want  an  Arab  to  under- 
stand when  you  speak  I'd  advise  the  direct  method." 

"  Which  is?" 

"  Take  an  Arabic  mistress  ...  a  girl  of  about  sixteen. 
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Romila,  for  example,  she'd  soon  teach  you  Arabic.  But 
excuse  me  a  moment." 

He  walked  to  a  table  where  an  elderly  French  officer 
and  his  wife  had  just  taken  places.  He  saluted  and,  bow- 
ing gallantly,  kissed  the  woman's  hand.  They  talked  and 
laughed  for  a  while,  and  then  he  returned. 

"  My  friend  the  doctor,"  he  explained.  "  Now,  what 
were  wc  discussing?" 

"  Arabic  .  .  .  the  direct  method." 

"  Ah,  yes.  Romila.  You  must  meet  her  one  day." 

"Who  h  Romila?" 

"  A  young  friend  of  mine.  I'll  tell  you  about  her  if 
you've  time." 

His  eyes  shone,  and  he  gave  a  smile  of  amusement  as 
he  commenced  the  story  of  Romila  : 

I  met  her  by  the  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  town.  It 
was  one  afternoon  when  the  sirocco  had  sent  most  folk 
to  sleep,  except  people  like  myself  who  are  used  to  the 
desert  and  people  like  Romila  who  sleep  little  during  the 
day  because  their  hearts  are  swift  with  life. 

She  was  drawing  water  in  a  pitcher,  and  I  rested 
against  the  bridge  and  spoke  to  hei".  She  knew  me  well 
enough  for  she'd  often  seen  me  at  the  garrison,  and  her 
husband  was  in  my  regiment.  Aboul  Asouad  by  name 
and  a  bad  soldier  when  in  drink — ^which  was  frequently. 

As  there  was  nobody  near  I  invited  her  to  remove  her 
veil.  She  asked  me  if  I  considered  that  she  should  behave 
like  a  woman  from  the  brothels  and  expose  her  face  to  a 
stranger.  So  I  told  her  that  curiosity  had  caused  my 
request  as  I'd  been  told  that  Aboul  had  made  a  bad 
bargain  with  his  father-in-law  and  had  bought  a  wife 
who  was  as  ugly  as  a  jackal. 

With  great  indignation  she  stripped  the  white  veil  from 
her  face. 

"  Where  is  the  charmer  of  snakes,"  I  asked,  "to  deliver 
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those  who  spoke  so  falsely  from  the  serpents  of  jealousy 
which  devour  their  hearts?  For  truly  Allah  has  blessed 
you  with  wondrous  beauty.  That  such  beauty  should  be 
desecrated  by  the  worthless  Aboul !" 

She  veiled  her  face  to  hide  her  blush  of  pleasure,  and 
I  told  her  that  I'd  visit  her  home  on  the  following 
evening. 

"  Oh,  no!"  she  exclaimed.  "  For  Aboul,  worthless  as 
he  is,  will  be  within  the  walls  of  the  dwelling." 

"  Aboul  will  be  on  duty,"  I  replied.  "  He  will  be 
guarding  the  garrison  and  upholding  the  glory  of 
France." 

So  the  following  evening,  having  ensured  that  Aboul 
was  ordered  for  guard  duty,  I  found  myself  strolling 
towards  the  home  of  the  young  Romila.  I  arrived  in  the 
hour  after  twilight  before  the  moon  was  risen  and 
before  men  gathered  on  the  pavement  outside  the  houses 
to  talk.  She  was  waiting  behind  the  door  and,  after  I'd 
entered,  she  bolted  it  firmly.  Then  she  took  my  hand  and 
guided  me  over  the  courtyard  into  the  house.  Her  hand 
was  trembling.  Perhaps  mine  was  as  well. 

You  should  have  seen  her  there  .  .  .  standing  in  a  long 
blue  dress  embroidered  with  gold  thread.  The  lamp 
gleamed  about  her  arms  and  throat  and  on  the  dark 
oval  of  her  face.  She  was  delightfully  shy.  .  .  . 

De  Mare  sipped  his  drink  and  smiled  reminiscently. 

She  had  spent  the  morning  in  the  Moorish  bath  and 
was  perfumed  with  .  .  .  well,  you  know  the  heavy 
jasmine  and  musk  smell  which  clings  round  the  drug 
stores  in  the  Arab  market.  The  palms  of  her  hands  and 
the  nails  were  stained  red  with  henna,  and  her  hair  was 
plaited  and  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon.  Her  blue  dress  was 
the  one  which  she'd  worn  when  Aboul  first  claimed  her. 
But  I  think  she  considered  that  this  was  her  real  wedding 
night. 
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Now  it's  no  use  hurrying  with  a  Mauresque,  and  I  was 
quite  contented  to  take  my  time.  (After  all,  Aboul  was  on 
guard  for  twenty-four  hours.)  We  sat  on  the  carpet,  and, 
believe  me,  she  produced  a  bottle  of  anisette.  She'd  seen 
me  drinking  it  when  she'd  walked  along  the  road  here. 
We  drank,  and  I  listened  while  she  told  me  about  her 
husband.  They'd  only  been  married  a  few  months,  and 
she  was  very  unhappy.  It  wasn't  unusual  for  him  to 
return  home  drunk  and  beat  her. 

"  Look,"  she  said,  "  this  is  what  he  does  to  me."  She 
slipped  the  dress  from  one  shoulder  and  exposed  the  dull 
colours  of  a  bruise  across  her  back.  "  There  are  other 
marks  as  well  .  .  .  but  not  in  the  same  place,"  she  added 
with  a  laugh.  "  But  what  matters?  To-night  he'll  be  cold 
on  guard,  but  we  shall  be  warm." 

I  kissed  the  girl's  shoulder  and  then  her  lips,  and  we 
drank  more  anisette  from  our  shared  glass.  She  was  ve^ry 
playful.  She'd  move  her  face  near  to  mine  and  then  dart 
away.  So  I'd  have  another  drink.  There  was  plenty  of 
time. 

When  the  lamp  was  burning  low  I  moved  her  dress  so 
that  it  fell  to  the  belt  around  her  waist.  I  looked  at  her 
loveliness  shadowed  in  the  half-light  and  I  thought  .  .  . 
yes,  I  thought,  Aboul,  may  you  enjoy  your  guiard  as 
much  as  I  enjoy  your  wife. 

We  didn't  drink  any  more,  and  we  didn't  talk  very 
much.  As  she  lay  in  my  arms  I  was  thinking  of  the 
strange  ways  in  which  a  man  and  a  woman  drift 
together,  and  I  was  thinking  of  the  comfort  which  they 
find  in  being  near  to  each  other  and  in  knowing  that  for 
a  short  while  loneliness  is  lost. 

Then  I  touched  the  necklace  of  louise  d'ors  which 
rested  around  her  throat  and  between  her  breasts.  Her 
lips  parted  as  she  breathed,  and  the  stir  of  her  breathing 
rustled  the  silence. 
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At  that  very  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  hour  of 
judgment  was  sounded.  It  might  have  been  the  Arch- 
angel Israfil  trumpeting  at  the  door  of  the  courtyard, 
demanding  entrance.  It  was  worse.  It  was  Aboul. 

Before  I'd  time  to  think  Romila  was  dressed.  She 
pushed  me  into  the  next  room  and  threw  my  clothes 
after  me.  She  closed  the  door  as  I  feverishly  pulled  my 
shirt  over  my  head.  I  could  see  my  way  of  escape — a 
window  opening  onto  the  street. 

I'd  found  my  tunic  and  boots,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  my  breeches.  They  must  be  back  in  the  room,  I  was 
thinking,  when  I  heard  Romila  return  with  her  husband. 
I  tried  to  picture  what  would  happen  when  Aboul  made 
the  discovery.  You've  no  idea  of  the  horrible  thoughts  I 
couldn't  drive  from  my  mind. 

He  shuddered  as  he  remembered  and  took  another 
drink. 

I  begged  Allah  to  deliver  me  and  swore  never  again 
to  go  near  a  married  Mauresque. 

I  could  hear  him  cursing  and  falling  about  the  room, 
but  I  couldn't  see  what  was  happening  as  the  key  was 
in  the  lock.  I  heard  Romila  persuading  him  to  lie  down, 
and  she  cried  out  as  he  struck  her.  I  was  furious,  but 
what  could  I  do — I,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  stand- 
ing in  my  shirt?  Then  it  grew  so  quiet  that  I  hardly 
dared  breathe.  Once  I  wanted  to  cough.  The  suspense 
was  terrible. 

When  Aboul  began  to  snore  I  felt  more  myself.  In 
fact,  I  began  to  regret  the  oath  I'd  made  for  I  knew  of 
several  Mauresques  in  need  of  consolation.  At  last 
Romila  returned,  creeping  bare-footed  into  the  room. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet  find  me  my  breeches," 
I  whispered.  My  throat  felt  dry. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  haste,"  she  replied,  "  for  he 


sleeps  deeply.  Sometimes  the  wine  which  the  Prophet 
forbade  is  a  blessing." 

She  unrolled  a  mattress  and,  taking  my  hand,  sank 
onto  the  floor.  "Let  us  lie  here,"  she  said. 

*'  Find  me  my  breeches,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Surely  you  have  no  fear?" 

"  For  myself,  no,"  I  lied,  "  but  for  you,  yes.  If  we 
were  discovered,  he'd  kill  you." 

"  His  knife  is  sharp  and  quick."  She  passed  her  hand 
over  her  throat  with  the  simplicity  of  one  who  has  no 
fear  of  death.  "  It  would  be  the  will  of  Allah."  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Mektoub!" 

I  was  amazed  by  her  determination  to  keep  me  there. 
It  was  madness  to  stay,  but  she  continued  with  a  laugh, 
"  In  any  case  you  can't  leave  without  your  breeches  for 
the  moon  is  bright  and  many  are  in  the  streets." 

There  was  little  I  could  say  against  such  words  of 
wisdom,  and  since  Aboul  had  deserted  his  post  I  made 
myself  personally  responsible  for  upholding  the  glory  of 
France — which  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  to 
our  mutual  happiness. 

De  Mare  finished  his  drink,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
recovered  his  breeches. 

"  Later  on  when  I  asked  for  them  she  said,  '  They  are 
under  your  head.  We  used  them  as  a  pillow.'  " 

"  Did  you  keep  your  oath?"  I  asked. 

"  About  Mauresques  ?  May  Allah  grant  me  pardon, 
but  Romila  was  too  determined.  Aboul  was  sentenced  to 
a  month's  imprisonment  for  deserting  his  post,  and 
Romila  grasped  the  opportunity." 

We  laughed  and  drank  again. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,"  he  concluded,  "  Romila  could 
teach  you  Arabic  .  .  .  and  many  other  interesting 
customs." 

He  rose  from  his  seat.  "  I  must  be  going,"  he  said, 
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"  for  Aboul  is  released  from  prison  to-morrow." 

When  we  shook  hands  it  seemed  that  his  gaiety  had 
gone.  He  was  old  again,  old  and  very  weary.  It  puzzled 
me. 

I  watched  him  walking  down  the  road  in  the  direction 
of  the  bridge.  His  cane  tapped  against  his  riding  boot, 
and  his  spurs  gleamed  in  the  softening  light.  But  there 
was  a  heaviness  in  his  step,  a  loneliness  about  him,  some- 
thing indefinably  pathetic — as  if  the  empires  he  had 
built  were  crumbling  into  dust. 

For  many  an  evening  afterwards  I  sat  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Rest,  but  he  never  returned.  It  was  his  friend  the  doctor 
who  told  me  that  he  had  gone  on  his  journey  to  the 
eternal  Mecca. 

"  He's  dead,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Dead?"  I  echoed.  "  But  what  happened?" 

"  He  just  died  .  .  .  old  age  perhaps." 

I  remembered  that  his  eyelashes  had  not  been  dark 
as  were  the  hairs  of  his  head  and  beard.  The  following 
words — ascribed  to  the  Prophet — came  to  my  mind : 
"  And  henna  shall  be  used  for  it  is  the  tincture  of  Islam. 
The  Jews  and  the  Christians  use  not  tint,  but  you  shall 
do  otherwise.  Thus  shall  your  enemies  be  fear-struck  by 
the  vigour  of  your  beard." 

"  I  think  he  wanted  to  die,"  continued  the  doctor. 
"  His  life  had  lasted  too  long,  and  he  was  very  lonely.  He 
walked  in  the  present  but  lived  in  the  past — a  past  of 
adventure  and  many  loves.  Yes,  he  was  a  great  lover  in 
his  day,  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago." 

"  Surely  not  ?  There  was  Romila." 

"Romila?  The  wife  of  Aboul  Asouad?"  The  doctor 
smiled.  "  She's  a  very  old  woman  now,  and  Aboul  drank 
himself  to  death  years  ago." 

After  the  doctor  had  left  I  stayed  there  musing  over 
de  Mare.  What  strange  adventures  had  entered  into  his 
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life  ?  What  lovely  women — ^long  since  gone — had  haunted 
his  mind?  Would  they  draw  close  again  somewhere  in 
eternity  ? 

It  was  growing  late.  I  finished  my  muscat. 

A  great  lover  in  his  day,  the  doctor  had  said.  That 
shall  be  your  epitaph,  I  thought,  and  one  which  should 
give  access  to  paradise.  Perhaps  while  I  linger  in  the 
Pilgrim's  Rest,  you  are  far  away  on  your  journey.  May 
your  pilgrimage  lead  to  the  land  where  the  Mauresques 
are  always  virgin,  and  man,  by  the  grace  of  Allah,  is 
endowed  with  infinite  virility. 

Inshallah! 


The  Road  to  Eternity 

*'  La  illaha,  ilia  Allah." 

Slowly  he  pronounced  the  words  as  he  advanced 
towards  eternity. 

Despite  the  loneliness  of  the  road — ^there  was  no  Pil- 
grim's Rest  by  the  wayside — he  was  reluctant  to  reach 
his  destination.  Demons  of  doubt  were  clinging  to  his 
robes,  slowing  his  heavy  step.  The  vision  of  the  last 
judgment  followed  him  like  a  ghoul. 

"  Allah  preserve  me  from  purification  in  the  fires  of 
Gehenna,"  his  tired  voice  prayed. 

He  seated  his  weary  body  on  a  stone  in  the  shade  of  a 
cactus.  He  would  not  advance  another  step  until  he  felt 
more  confident  of  spending  the  evermore  in  a  manner 
becoming  his  inclinations.  But  what  alternative  was 
there  ?  Remain  on  a  barren  road  forever  ?  Impossible ! 
He  would  die  of  boredom — ^the  cafard  as  they  used  to 
say  after  weeks  in  the  desert.  Die  of  boredom?  He 
laughed  grimly,  remembering  that  he  was  already  dead. 
But  why  not  retrace  his  steps?  If  he  hurried  he  might 
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reach  earth  before  they  nailed  down  the  lid  of  his  coffin. 
Yes,  he  would  beat  a  retreat.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
— not  that  it  was  his  life,  of  course — he  would  beat  a 
retreat.  He  chuckled  as  he  imagined  the  commotion  it 
would  cause  if  old  Rene  de  Mare,  risen  from  the  dead, 
walked  into  the  Cercle  dcs  OfRciers  and  ordered  a  round 
of  drinks. 

He  rested  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  chin  between 
his  hands.  This  called  for  careful  consideration.  It  was 
no  use  letting  his  imagination  take  the  reins.  A  proper 
appreciation  of  the  facts — that  was  what  was  necessary. 
Then  he  would  move.  He  would  take  the  path  he  con- 
sidered best — but  not  the  road  to  Gehenna.  No,  most 
definitely  not ! 

At  first  it  had  seemed  as  if  he  walked  in  his  sleep  along 
a  barren  road  with  rocks  and  cacti  on  each  side  and  the 
road  winding  over  an  endless  plain  where  no  caravans 
passed.  And  he  who  had  taken  the  road  was  like  a  lost 
soul  wandering  across  a  wilderness.  It  had  been  neither 
light  nor  dark,  and  then,  without  any  rising  of  the  sun, 
in  a  mysterious  manner  as  if  from  his  own  awakening,  it 
had  become  light.  In  the  moment  of  growing  light  he 
realised  that  the  road  on  which  his  sandals  stirred  the 
ferreous  dust  was  none  but  the  road  which  leads  to 
eternity  and  that  he  walked  in  the  deepest  of  sleeps  where 
»all  is  a  fantasy  of  the  spirit. 

Of  that  which  had  taken  place  on  the  earth  the  recent 
events  were  clear,  but  that  which  went  before  was  ob- 
scured. This  disturbed  him,  for  he  knew  that  according 
to  the  actions  he  had  fulfilled  judgment  would  be  passed. 
Full  knowledge  of  all  his  yesterdays  was  necessary  for 
his  decision. 

He  remembered  quite  well  the  pleasure  it  had  given 
him  to  talk  of  Romila  with  the  man  he  had  met  in  the 
Pilgrim's  Rest.  With  the  memory  of  Romila  he  had  for- 
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gotten  for  a  while  the  dry  husk  of  his  old  age.  It  had 
enabled  him  to  forget  that  he,  Rene  de  Mare,  command- 
ing a  regiment  of  virile  soldiers,  was  impotent  with  years 
— a  gelding  neighing  amid  stallions.  For  a  short  while 
he  had  relived  the  joys  which  had  gone  with  the  years. 
Then  he  had  returned  to  his  rooms,  and  the  drug  of 
words  had  drained  from  his  system  leaving  the  same, 
almost  unbearable,  emptiness.  He  had  sat  on  the  balcony 
and  had  watched  the  moon  in  its  ascent  until  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  cold  light  gleamed  as  silver  dust  on  the 
meniscus  of  the  anisette  in  the  glass  which  he  held.  He 
had  remembered  the  countless  moons  which  had  risen 
into  the  African  night.  He  had  remembered  the  hot 
cutting  sand  of  the  desert  and  the  cool  deep  waters  of 
the  lost  oasis.  He  had  been  so  flooded  with  memories 
that  his  eyes  burnt  with  the  tears  he  was  unable  to  shed. 
He  had  crushed  the  glass  in  his  hands  so  that  the  silver 
dust  was  spilt  onto  the  balcony  and  was  dispersed.  But 
the  memories  remained.  He  cursed  the  futiUty  of  his  old 
age.  The  impotent  futility! 

And  here  he  was,  resting  under  a  cactus  on  the  eternal 
road,  pondering  over  the  strangeness  of  events,  seeking  to 
clarify  the  clouds  of  the  past. 

"  La  illaha,  ilia  Allah.  La  illaha,  ilia  Allah.  .  .  ." 

The  repetition  of  the  Mussulman  creed  persisted  in 
his  mind. 

"  La  illaha,  ilia  Allah." 

Surely,  were  they  not  the  words  which  had  caused  him 
to  make  the  worldly  counterpart  of  this  journey,  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca? 

"La  illaha,  ilia  Allah." 

That  was  it.  He  remembered  now.  It  was  Ahmed  who 
had  imparted  those  words  to  him,  Ahmed  who  had 
given  him  faith,  Ahmed  who  had  shown  him  the  road 
which  leads  to  Allah. 
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And  last  night — yes,  his  thoughts  were  crystallising 
now — had  he  not  ached  so  much  with  the  emptiness  of 
his  existence,  had  he  not  longed  to  such  a  degree  for  the 
brotherhood  of  Ahmed  and  the  love  of  his  wife  Aicha 
that  he  had  prayed  to  die  ? 

Allah,  the  merciful,  the  compassionate,  had  granted 
his  prayer. 

He  found  himself  remembering  his  first  meeting  with 
Ahmed,  his  first  meeting  with  the  man  who  was  destined 
to  change  his  way  of  life,  the  man  who  was  his  brother. 

He  had  been  drinking  anisette — he  had  always  en- 
joyed its  clean  biting  taste — in  the  Chat  qui  Peche,  a 
cafe  on  the  edge  of  the  kasbah  of  Algiers.  He  was  seated 
in  a  far  comer  of  the  room  and  in  a  mood  of  detachment 
was  observing  the  people  who  were  around  him  in  the 
smoke-hazed  light.  There  was  an  Arab  merchant  drink- 
ing absinthe  before  proceeding  to  the  house  of  love  which 
was  down  the  dark  alley.  There  was  a  group  of  officers 
from  the  garrison — he  knew  them  well  but  avoided  their 
collective  company.  There  was  an  admiral  with  his 
young  mistress — a  slim  woman  with  Kabyle  blood  whose 
teeth  gleamed  against  the  red  of  her  tongue  whenever 
she  laughed.  There  was  a  woman  drinking  alone  at  the 
next  table  and  looking  his  way  from  time  to  time.  And 
there  were  many  more.  It  was  the  right  environment  in 
which  to  orientate  the  rapid  sequence  of  events  which 
had  swept  him  along  since  his  arrival  in  Algiers. 

For  a  long  time  he  was  immersed  in  his  thoughts,  and 
then,  as  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  the  thread  of 
thought  was  broken. 

Standing  against  the  doorway  was  an  Arab  whose 
white  robes  clung  close  to  the  powerful  contour  of  his 
body  and  whose  right  hand  rested  against  the  dagger 
which  was  slung  from  a  leather  belt.  It  was  the  latent 
power  he  saw  within  him  which  gripped  de   Mare's 
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attention.  He  watched  the  man  as  he  glanced  from  table 
to  table,  and  then  their  eyes  met.  With  the  meeting  of 
their  eyes  it  seemed  to  de  Mare  as  if  the  people  in  the 
room  itself  passed  into  shadow  and  that  only  he  and  the 
stranger  had  existence. 

He  moved  to  his  table  and  took  the  empty  chair, 
saying,  "Salaam  alikoum"  which  being  a  form  of 
address  used  only  between  those  who  are  true-beUevers. 

"  Why  do  you  greet  me,  an  infidel,  in  such  a  man- 
ner?" de  Mare  asked  as  he  completed  the  movement 
of  the  glass  to  his  Ups. 

The  Arab  smiled,  considering  before  he  made  reply, 
and  then  he  said,  "  You  are  dressed  as  an  infidel,  you 
live  the  life  of  an  infidel,  but  the  ways  of  an  infidel  are 
not  your  ways,  and  from  such  ways  you  seek  to  escape." 

"  There  are  others  who  have  spoken  likewise,"  de 
Mare  replied,  remembering  particularly  the  words  of 
his  lover  Baya,  the  dark  flower  of  the  kasbah. 

"  And  because  you  live  with  people  who  are  of  your 
blood  but  not  of  your  ways  you  walk  alone  in  their 
midst,"  the  Arab  continued. 

"  Is  not  the  road  between  the  moment  of  birth  and 
the  moment  of  death  a  road  of  solitude  for  everyone, 
faithful  or  infidel?" 

"  It  is  even  so,"  the  stranger  replied,  "  but  on  the  road 
where  walks  the  true-believer,  pressed  into  the  sands 
of  time,  are  footprints  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  and 
these  same  footprints  lead  to  the  most  elevated  strata  of 
the  mind  where  solitude,  being  infinite,  is  all  embracing, 
and  therefore  no  longer  solitude." 

The  Arab  waiter,  Baccouch  by  name,  bringing  coffee 
to  the  stranger,  made  de  Mare  again  aware  of  the  room 
and  the  people.  As  he  looked  at  those  who  were  seated 
around  him  he  likened  them  to  the  ever-changing  ripples 
on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  whereas  the  man  before  him 
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was  an  oasis  of  deep  waters  and  undisturbed  peace. 

As  if  understanding  his  thoughts,  the  Arab  smiled  at 
de  Mare,  and,  taking  the  wooden  spoon  on  which  was 
burnt  an  Arabic  design,  stirred  the  sugar  within  the 
blackness  of  his  coffee.  Upon  the  finger  which  touched 
the  spoon  de  Mare  observed  a  ring  which  gleamed  golden 
in  the  diffused  light  and  which  bore  a  jewel  of  purple 
hue. 

The  Arab  drank  his  coffee  and,  replacing  the  cup, 
said,  "  Praise  Allah  for  our  meeting  in  my  moment  of 
need." 

"  In  what  manner  can  I  help  you  ?"  de  Mare  asked. 

"  By  coming  to  my  dwelling  after  the  sun  again  sets." 
He  looked  around  the  room  and  then  drew  from  within 
his  garments  a  sealed  packet.  "  And  by  bringing  with 
you  these  documents."  He  placed  them  on  the  table, 
saying,  "  The  address  is  inscribed  thereon." 

De  Mare  slipped  the  packet  into  a  pocket  of  his  tunic. 
"  This  is  a  most  unusual  request,"  he  said. 

"  Upon  those  documents  depends  the  return  of  my 
people  to  their  land.  For  many  years  we  have  been 
wanderers,  but  through  those  written  words  we  shall 
return.  I  ask  you  to  help  me  in  this  manner  lest  I  should 
fail.  Our  return  is  in  your  safekeeping." 

"  Why  do  you  trust  me  to  this  extent  ?" 

"Would  you  betray  my  trust?"  He  smiled  again. 
Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  continued,  "  I  have 
made  this  request  because  there  are  men  who  await 
without.  And  who  knows  the  will  of  Allah?" 

"Who  awaits  without?"  de  Mare  demanded,  his 
curiosity  stimulated. 

"  The  hirelings  of  one  Nacif  el  Yaziji,"  the  Arab  said 
as  he  towered  to  his  full  height. 

"  Then  let  us  disperse  them,"  de  Mare  replied  and 
gripped  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
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"  It  is  better  that  we  go  our  separate  ways,"  the 
stranger  answered.  "  I  have  disposed  of  such  rabble 
before,"  he  added  quietly  as  his  powerful  fingers  taloned 
upon  the  dagger. 

He  gathered  his  robes  about  him  and  departed,  saying, 
"  Peace  be  with  you  and  the  mercy  of  Allah." 

De  Mare  ordered  another  anisette  from  Baccouch, 
and  while  he  drank  he  wondered  if  the  whole  episode 
had  been  a  flight  of  his  imagination.  He  touched  his 
pocket.  The  packet  certainly  existed.  He  thought  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  event  and  of  the  great  affinity  he  had 
felt  for  the  Arab  who  had  walked  into  the  dark  of  the 
kasbah  to  meet  those  who  were  lying  in  wait. 

He  looked  around  the  cafe  again.  The  admiral  and 
the  half-Kabyle  had  left.  The  woman  next  to  him  gave 
her  faded  smile.  He  finished  his  anisette  and  went. 

With  one  hand  touching  *  the  wall  and  the  other 
gripping  his  sword,  he  climbed  the  stone  steps  which  led 
to  the  dark  alley.  His  eyes  probed  the  darkness.  Before 
emerging,  he  waited,  listening,  but  no  sound  disturbed 
the  night  save  the  distant  voice  of  a  woman  who  chanted 
a  song  such  as  is  heard  in  the  houses  of  love. 

As  he  stepped  into  the  alley  his  foot  struck  a  heavy 
softness.  He  stumbled  against  the  wall.  Recovering  him- 
self, he  stayed  there  motionless,  his  breathing  suspended. 
Penetrating  through  the  black  of  the  night  he  became 
aware  of  a  body  lying  upon  the  cobble-stones.  He 
touched  it  with  his  hand.  It  was  warm.  As  he 
straightened  himself  his  hand  felt  glutinous  with  con- 
gealing blood.  He  bent  again  and  wiped  it  on  the 
burnous  which  covered  the  body.  Then  he  struck  a 
match.  In  the  flickering  of  its  light  he  saw  that  there 
were  two  dead  Arabs.  The  body  which  he  had  touched 
showed  a  gash  across  the  throat.  There  was  no  sign  of 
the  stranger. 
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The  night  breeze,  blowing  down  the  alley,  extinguished 
the  match.  His  footsteps  echoed  on  the  cobble-stones  as 
he  walked  away. 

When  he  passed  tTie  opened  doorway  of  the  house  of 
love  he  saw  the  woman  whose  voice  he  had  heard.  With 
a  gesture  of  her  shoulders,  emphasised  by  a  quick  inhala- 
tion between  half-opened  and  lustful  lips,  she  beckoned 
him  to  enter.  He  passed  on.  Her  laughter  mocked 
harshly  from  wall  to  wall  as  it  followed  him  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  road. 

In  Rue  Kalaroudjil  he  found  the  woman  Baya  waiting 
for  him,  and  although  he  slept  in  her  arms  he  dreamed 
of  the  stranger. 

When  he  left  in  the  morning  she  said,  "  You  were  not 
with  me  during  the  hours  of  the  night.  Although  your 
body  and  mine  were  as  one,  in  our  minds  we  were 
apart." 

"  It  was  as  you  say,  my  dark  flower,"  he  replied 
slowly.  "  We  sought  to  be  together  but  were  held 
asunder  by  the  substance  of  my  dreams." 

"  Before  the  hour  is  come  for  our  judgment  it  will 
always  be  thus,"  she  said  with  sad  resignation,  "  and 
after  our  judgment  we  may  never  meet,"  she  continued, 
"  for  the  way  of  my  life  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Prophet." 

"  Baya,"  he  murmured,  holding  her  in  his  arms  with 
sudden  tenderness,  "  though  you  transgress  the  laws  of 
the  Prophet  you  will  find  paradise.  Unto  many  have  you 
given  paradise  and  paradise  shall  be  your  reward."  Then 
he  smiled,  and  added,  "  You  will  be  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  the  faithful  while  I,  an  infidel,  grope  in 
eternal  darkness." 

Then  she  said  to  him,  "  If  I  hadi  come  to  you  un- 
touched by  other  men  as  is  my  child-sister  Keltoum,  we 
would  have  found  our  paradise  on  earth."  She  loosened 
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herself  from  his  embrace  and  said  with  the  bitterness  of 
aloe,  "  But  I  am  known  by  many  men,  and  I,  named  by 
these  same  as  the  flower  of  the  kasbah,  am  rooted  in  its 
mire,  and  the  colours  of  my  bloom  are  the  stains  of  my 
pollution." 

As  de  Mare  remembered  the  bitter  words  of  his  lover 
Baya  he  realised  that  long  ago  she  had  taken  the  eternal 
road,  that  for  her  the  hour  had  come  and  passed.  He 
wondered  if  a  barrier  would  still  lie  between  them  should 
they  meet  again  in  the  paradise  of  the  faithful. 

Having  reflected  in  this  manner  his  mind  returned  to 
the  kasbah.  He  was  leaving  the  house  of  Baya  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  leaving  her  without  words 
for  he  knew  that  nothing  which  he  could  say  would 
render  sweet  the  bitterness  she  had  consumed. 

That  same  day,  when  the  sun  was  setting,  he  climbed 
the  road  which  wound  above  the  kasbah'  until  he  came 
upon  the  house  of  the  stranger.  It  was  built  away  from 
the  road  and  was  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall.  He 
tried  the  iron  gate.  It  was  locked.  He  waited  and  became 
aware  of  an  Arab  standing  in  the  shadows.  As  he  moved 
to  the  gate  the  intricate  pattern  of  the  iron  showed  dark 
against  the  white  of  his  robes. 

"  Whom  do  you  seek?"  asked  the  sentinel  in  a  deep 
voice. 

"  He  who  disposes  of  the  hirelings  of  one  Nacif  el 
Yaziji." 

The  man  spat  at  the  mention  of  the  hated  name  and 
unlocked  the  gate  with  a  key  which  was  tied  to  his  belt. 
De  Mare  entered.  He  waited  while  the  man  secured  the 
gate,  and,  studying  his  dress  as  well  as  he  was  able  in 
the  growing  dark,  judged  that  he  was  no  Algerian  but  a 
warrior  from  the  far  south.  As  he  was  escorted  along  the 
path  between  the  orange  trees  he  was  aware  of  other 
eyes  watching  from  the  darkness  of  the  garden.  The 
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stranger  was  well  guarded. 

The  Arab  raised  the  heavy  knocker  on  the  studded 
wooden  door  and  allowed  it  to  fall.  He  retired  along  the 
path  as  the  knock  reverberated  through  the  corridor. 
De  Mare  waited  by  the  door  and  he  heard  the  light  fall 
of  footsteps  approaching  from  within  and  the  sound  of 
a  bolt  being  withdrawn.  With  the  opening  of  the  door 
he  beheld  an  Arab  child  who,  without  speaking,  took  his 
hand  and  guided  him  along  the  obscure  passage  until 
they  entered  a  room.  There  he  observed  that  the  youth 
was  attired  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  stranger  of  the 
Chat  qui  Peche  and  that  he  carried  a  jewelled  dagger  in 
his  belt.  When  the  child  turned  so  that  the  light  from 
the  lamp  fell  full  upon  his  features  de  Mare  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  beauty  of  his  face. 

"  Pray  be  seated,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  It  was  the 
smile  of  the  stranger. 

He  lowered  himself  to  the  carpeted  floor  and  the  boy 
left  the  room.  With  the  beauty  of  the  child's  features 
burning  in  his  mind  he  surveyed  his  surroundings.  The 
room  was  warm  with  the  colour  of  the  carpets,  and  upon 
the  wall  near  the  lamp  was  a  tapestry  depicting  a 
Bedouin  camp  pitched  beneath  the  date  palms  of  an 
oasis.  It  was  an  oasis  which  gave  an  impression  of  great 
peace,  and  the  tapestry  stirred  him  as  might  a  long- 
forgotten  dream  becoming  half-remembered. 

Upon  the  carpet  near  to  him  he  observed  the  Koran. 
He  held  the  book  and  read  at  the  opened  page. 

"  There  is  but  Allah,  the  living,  the  eternal.  Neither 
slumber  nor  sleep  overtake  him.  Unto  Him  belongs 
whatsoever  is  in  the  heavens  and  whatsoever  is  in  the 
earth.  He  knows  that  which  will  befall  his  creatures  and 
that  which  has  befallen;  while  they  encompass  nothing 
of  His  knowledge  save  what  He  wills.  .  .  ." 

He  laid  the  Koran  aside  and  fell  to  wondering  what 
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would  befall  him  with  the  passing  of  the  days. 

The  child  returned  with  cofTee.  Kneeling,  he  placea 
the  tray  in  front  of  de  Marc  and  poured  the  black 
liquid  into  a  cup.  As  he  stirred  the  sugar  the  odour  of 
the  cofTee  gave  fragrance  to. the  room,  and.the  fragrance 
increased  with  the  addition  of  jasmine  water. 

The  boy  handed  the  cup  to  de  Mare  and  sat  opposite 
him  on  the  carpet.  He  saw  that  the  eyes  which  watched 
him  were  dark  as  were  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  and  that 
the  lashes  were  long  and  curved.  Then  it  seemed  that 
the  eyes  changed.  They  were  no  longer  the  eyes  of  a 
boy.  They  were  the  eyes  of  a  woman  conscious  for  the 
first  time  of  the  desire  to  surrender  to  the  domination  of 
man.  The  eyelashes  were  lowered  so  that  the  eyes  were 
hidden.  De  Mar6,  disturbed  by  what  appeared  to  be  an 
abnormal  stimulation  surging  through  his  system,  also 
lowered  his  eyes  and  drank  his  coffee. 

"  My  brother  sleeps,"  said  the  boy  as  he  took  the 
empty  cup  and  placed  it  on  the  tray.  "  He  bade  me 
welcome  you  and'  ask  your  pardon  for  his  absence." 

"He  is  wounded?" 

"  He  is  wounded,  but  not  mortally.  Praise  unto  Allah." 

"  Should  I  return  when  he  is  recovered  ?" 

"  We  shall  have  departed,  for  delay  is  dangerous." 

"You  travel  far?" 

The  child  raised  his  eyes  to  the  tapestry  on  the  wall, 
that  being  his  reply. 

"  Yes,  that  must  be  far  away,"  said  de  Mar6  as  he 
again  studied  the  tapestry.  "  I  have  journeyed  far  into 
the  desert  but  such  an  oasis  I  have  never  seen — except, 
perhaps,  in  my  dreams." 

"  Beneath  the  shade  of  its  palms  I  was  born  into  the 
world,"  said  the  boy,  "  and,  although  it  is  far  removed 
from  the  rightful  land  of  our  people,  to  the  beauty  of 
its  sanctuary  I  cleave." 
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"What  is  its  name?" 

"  It  is  without  a  name,  and  to  the  world  it  has  no 
existence.  It  is  the  mirage  in  the  minds  of  men  who 
perish  in  its  seeking.  It  is  the  lost  oasis." 

"  And  you  will  go  there?" 

"  If  Mah  wills." 

"  Then  I  leave  these  documents  in  your  charge."  He 
withdrew  the  packet  from  his  tunic  and  gave  it  to  the 
boy.  "  And  may  Allah  lead  you  in  safety  to  the  lost 
oasis." 

The  boy  thanked  him  and,  taking  his  extended  hand, 
said  to  him,  "  My  brother  also  bade  me  present  you 
with  this  ring."  He  placed  upon  his  finger  the  golden 
ring  inset  with  a  purple  stone  and  inscribed  in  Arabic 
lettering.  It  was  the  ring  which  the  stranger  had  worn 
in  the  Chat  qui  Peche. 

"  With  this  ring  you  will  find  us,"  the  boy  continued. 

Again  their  eyes  met,  and,  as  with  the  stranger  during 
the  first  moments  of  their  meeting,  the  room  in  which  he 
was  seated  was  forgotten. 

"  We  will  be  waiting  for  you,"  said  the  boy  with  the 
low  music  of  his  voice,  and  he  lowered  his  eyelids  so  that 
the  light  of  the  lamp,  falling  upon  the  curvature  of  the 
eyelashes,  cast  shadows  upon  the  delicate  contour  of  the 
cheek. 

De  Mare  placed  his  hand  on  the  Koran  and  he 
spoke,  saying,  "  Though  we  encompass  nothing  of  His 
knowledge  save  what  He  wills,  destiny  will  draw  us 
together." 

"  It  is  written,"  replied  the  boy. 

He  rose,  and  they  returned  along  the  corridor.  When 
they  stood  by  the  opened  door  he  was  aware  of  the  warm 
hand  within  his,  and  it  seemed  that  beneath  the  slight 
tremble  of  the  fingers  he  felt  the  quickened  beating  of 
the  pulse. 
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"  Peace  be  with  you  and  the  mercy  of  Allah,"  said  the 
child. 

He  walked  towards  the  archway  of  the  gate. 

"  Peace  be  with  you  and  the  mercy  of  Allah,"  echoed 
the  sentinel. 

He  passed  through  the  gate  into  the  roadway. 

That  night,  the  first  time  for  a  long  while,  he  went  to 
bed  alone.  Yet  he  was  not  alone,  for  the  perfection  of 
the  child  persisted  in  his  mind.  It  was  almost  dawn 
before  he  feU  asleep,  and  it  seemed  that,  the  child — 
whose  delicate  but  firm  fingers  had  woven  the  tapestry 
of  the  oasis — wove  tapestries  of  dreams  as  he  slept. 
There  was  the  stranger  standing  against  the  doorway  as 
an  eagle  might  hover  before  making  a  plunge  onto  its 
prey.  There  was  warm  blood  upon  his  hand,  blood 
oozing  from  a  gaping  thrpat.  There  was  the  purple 
gleam  from  the  golden  ring,  and  the  mystic  beauty  of 
the  child's  face.  And  behind  all  of  his  dreams  were  the 
eyes  which  had  looked  upon  him,  the  eyes  which  were 
to  follow  him  through  all  his  lonely  years. 

Yes,  he  had  dreamed  of  events  which  had  taken  their 
place  in  time  and  now  he  dreamed  of  the  dream,  the 
dream  which  floated  from  the  clouds  of  long  ago.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  he  dreamed  as  he  rested  beneath 
the  cactus  on  the  road  which  leads  to  eternity. 

Eternity !  It  seemed  an  eternity  since  those  days  in 
Algiers,  so  far  removed  in  time  to  this  shadow  of  a  man 
who  had  then  been  vigorous  with  life.  Days  in  Algiers ! 
The  blood  had  been  hot  in  his  body  and  now  he  was 
cold  and  rigid — that  is  to  say,  the  part  of  him  they  knew 
as  Rene  de  Mare,  the  part  which  perhaps  they  were 
burying  in  the  earth  with  military  pomp  and  ceremony 
fitting  to  the  occasion.  Days  in  Algiers !  How  he  longed 
to  go  back,  back  through  the  grave,  back  through  the 
years.  But  there  was  no  return  except  in  his  memory. 
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So  he  returned  to  the  dream  of  his  yesterdays,  and, 
in  contrast  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  Arab,  he  remem- 
bered the  eyes  of  an  infidel  who  was  also  a  child — the 
eyes  of  the  child  Susanne.  Yes,  Susanne  was  part  of  his 
dream,  Susanne  and  Marie-Louise.  It  was  through  them, 
indirectly,  that  he  met  the  stranger  again. 

He  had  felt  compelled  to  return  to  the  stranger's 
house  and  went  there  the  following  day.  In  place  of  an 
armed  sentinel  he  found  an  old  Arab  watchman  behind 
the  locked  gates.  The  man  refused  his  entry,  and  when 
de  Mare  spoke  he  feigned  to  be  both  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  showed  him  the  stranger's  ring,  but  the  man  betrayed 
no  sign  of  recognition,  and  indicated  by  guttural  noises 
and  gestures  of  his  hands  that  the  house  was  empty.  So 
he  went  into  the  kasbah  and  made  further  enquiries 
concerning  the  stranger.  But  every  demand  which  he 
made  was  met  with  hostility,  suspicion  or  pretence.  The 
identity  of  the  stranger  remained  a  secret. 

He  therefore  terminated  his  investigation,  but,  never- 
theless, the  memory  of  the  man  and  the  child  of  the  same 
blood  persistently  exterted  an  influence  upon  his  way  of 
living.  More  and  more  he  withdrew  into  his  own  com- 
pany. Only  the  Mauresque  Baya  seemed  capable  of 
stilling  the  restlessness  which  devoured  him. 

At  about  this  time  a  colonel  from  Oran  arrived  to 
take  command  of  the  regiment,  and  a  ball  was  held  in 
his  honour.  De  Mare  would  not  have  attended,  but  his 
duty  compelled,  and  it  was  there  that  he  met  Susanne, 
the  daughter  of  the  colonel,  and  her  governess,  Marie- 
Louise.  Susanne  was  like  a  rosebud  opening  into  bloom, 
and  laughter  danced  in  her  eyes  like  a  thousand  imps. 
Marie-Louise  had  the  slender  beauty  of  a  lily -and  the 
dark  soft  eyes  of  a  gazelle.  (Many  a  Mauresque  was 
jealous  of  those  eyes;  for  they  were  the  eyes  of  which  the 
Prophet  dreamed  when  he  described  the  houris  of  para- 
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disc.)  De  Mare  danced  with  them  both  and  in  so  doing 
lost  for  a  while  the  obsession  which  haunted  him. 

After  he  had  spoken  to  the  colonel  for  a  while  he 
returned  to  the  balcony  where  he  stayed  in  the  cool  of 
the  Algerian  night.  Leaning  against  the  balustrade  he 
gazed  at  the  stars  of  the  south,  and  he  knew  that  far  out 
in  the  desert  the  caravan  of  the  stranger  had  halted  on 
its  way  to  the  lost  oasis.  The  boy  would  be  sleeping 
there;  he  would  be  wrapped  in  his  burnous,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  face  would  be  hidden  in  shadow  as  he 
slept.  In  his  mind  de  Mare  was  tj^ere.  He  could  hear 
the  whipping  of  the  wind  against  the  sand,  he  could 
smell  the  pungent  scent  of  camel,  he  could  see  the  body 
of  the  stranger  sleeping  near  his  Arab  mare,  a  drinker  of 
the  wind,  and  he  could  feel  the  hand  of  the  child  and 
the  pulse  which  quickened.  Mon  Dieu !  Why  did  this 
boy  keep  entering  his  mind?  Why  did  such  thoughts 
keep  tearing  at  his  heart  so  that  his  life  in  the  city 
seemed  empty  of  purpose? 

He  delved  into  contemplation  of  the  problem  which 
had  again  presented  itself,  but  was  returned  to  the  folds 
of  Algiers  by  a  hand  which  touched  his  arm  and  a  voice 
which  said,  "  May  I  join  you  in  your  far-away  thoughts 
or  will  you  join  me  in  a  dance  ?"  Susanne  was  smiling, 
and  the  little  imps  in  her  eyes  were  irresistible. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  dwell  in  lonely  dreams  or  would  you 
laugh  with  the  music?" 

"  Let's  laugh  with  the  music,"  she  replied.  So  he  took 
her  hand  and  they  returned  to  the  ballroom. 

".This  is  my  first  ball,"  she  said,  and  her  young  body, 
alive  to  his  touch,  swung  round  in  his  arm.  "  I  could 
dance  forever  .  .  ."  She  hesitated  and  added  quietly, 
"  with  you." 

He  also  danced  again  with  Marie-Louise.  Her  sad, 
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dark  eyes,  looking  into  his  from  time  to  time,  smiled 
shyly  and  slowly. 

Within  a  few  days  he  found  himself  appointed  to  the 
colonel's  staff.  In  his  initial  surprise  he  wondered 
whether  Susanne  or  her  young  governess  had  sown  the 
idea  into  the  colonel's  mind.  He  learned  afterwards  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  colonel  had  selected 
him  as  an  officer  of  great  promise.  The  colonel  also 
noticed  the  influence  which  de  Mare  exerted  on  Susanne 
and  Marie-Louise,  for  they  soon  formed  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  garrison  on  one  pretext  or  another:  He  did 
not  know,  however,  that  his  daughter  had  written  a 
letter  to  de  Mare  in  which  she  blatantly  declared  the 
turbulent  state  of  her  young  heart  and  begged  him  to 
meet  her.  Marie-Louise,  being  by  nature  more  passive, 
had  not  taken  such  vigorous  steps,  but  during  the  en- 
suing weeks  there  was  no  mistaking  the  love  which 
showed  in  her  face. 

Despite  these  distractions  de  Mare  devoted  himself  to 
the  precise  execution  of  his  duties.  By  immersion  in  work 
he  sublimated  the  restlessness  which  the  stranger  and  the 
child  had  fermented.  He  even  ceased  to  see  his  lover 
Baya  and  reached  the  stage  when  he  was  no  longer 
amazed  by  his  abstinence. 

At  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Aid  Esseghir  which  termi- 
nates the  month's  fast  of  Rhamadhane,  the  colonel 
instructed  de  Mare  to  lay  aside  his  work  and  invited  him 
to  spend  the  period  of  rejoicing  as  his  guest.  De  Mare 
was  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation  for  a  close  friendship 
had  developed  between  them. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  while  they  drank  aperitif 
at  the  colonel's  home  they  listened  to  the  firing  of 
cannons  and  heard  the  joyous  cries  of  the  faithful — now 
purified  by  their  period  of  abstinence — rising  from  the 
kasbah.   Then  they   dined,   and  when   Susanne's   legs 
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touched  his  beneath  the  table  her  eyes  were  vigorous  with 
laughter.  Meanwhile  Marie-Louise  ate  with  little  appe- 
tite. Her  glances  told  de  Mare  that  only  he  could 
satisfy  her  kind  of  hunger.  Being  considerably  stimu- 
lated he  decided  that,  following  the  precept  of  the  true- 
believers,  his  period  of  abstinence  would  terminate. 

After  dinner,  when  they  were  alone  for  a  while,  the 
colonel  said,  "  You  must  come  here  more  often,  Rene. 
While  you  are  in  Algiers  let  this  be  your  home." 

De  Mare  expressed  his  gratitude  and  felt  warmed  by 
the  man's  friendship. 

"  You  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  by  yourself,"  said 
the  colonel  as  he  sipped  his  Benedictine.  "  Mind  you 
don't  become  too  introspective." 

De  Mare  wondered  whether  he  should  mention  the 
change  he  had  felt  since  his  meeting  with  the  stranger. 
But  perhaps  his  restlessness  was  a  phase  which  would 
pass.  It  was  better  not  to  talk  of  the  incident. 

They  rose  and  the  colonel  continued,  "  So  come  here 
whenever  you  will,  and  if  you  tire  of  an  old  man's 
conversation  the  girls  will  always  remind  you  of  your 
youth." 

As  they  passed  from  the  room  de  Mare  reflected  that 
he  had  already  been  reminded. 

They  found  the  girls  searching  for  mu^c  near  the 
piano.  Looking  around  the  room  de  Mare  was  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  a  portrait  on  the  wall.  It  was  a  mature 
Susanne,  no  doubt  her  mother.  Seeing  his  gaze  the 
colonel  said,  "  She  was  very  much  like  Susanne  when 
she  was  young." 

"  She  died  long  ago  ?" 

"  When  Susanne  was  bom." 

As  he  spoke  the  child  Susanne  turned  and  smiled,  and 
in  her  smile  de  Mare  saw  the  beauty  which  lived  in  the 
portrait  of  her  mother.  The  smile  drew  him  near  to  the 
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child  and  suffused  him  with  love.  His  restiessness  seemed 
gone. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  Marie-Louise  was  singing 
Ave  Maria,  Susanne  came  close  to  him  and  whispered 
as  she  passed.  What  was  that  ?  The  balcony  ?  He  was  not 
sure,  and  Susanne  had  flitted  away.  She  was  seated 
demurely  by  her  father.  The  balcony?  It  must  have 
been.  He  was  almost  certain. 

During  the  subsequent  moments  his  conscience  dis- 
turbed him,  and  this  was  a  phenomenon  of  great  rarity. 
It  dawned  on  him  that  he  had  previously  avoided  the 
child  because  he  wanted  her  and  because  he  felt  he  had 
no  right  outside  the  bonds  of  marriage.  (Such  bonds  he 
wished  to  avoid).  Furthermore,  there  was  her  father  to 
be  considered.  Then  he  reflected  that  if  he  did  not 
initiate,  at  least  partly,  this  lovely  child-woman  into  the 
strange  process  which  binds  man  to  woman  in  un- 
bounded ecstasy,  another  man,  far  less  worthy,  would, 
in  the  course  of  time,  seize  the  opportunity.  This  thought 
disturbed  him  more  profoundly  than  his  conscience. 
Susanne  turned  and  smiled  with  all  her  devilry.  The 
wind-swept  sands  of  his  conscience  were  stilled. 

He  remembered  standing  on  the  balcony  of  his  bed- 
room. Far  below,  where  the  faithful  still  feasted  in  the 
kasbah,  torches  moved  like  glow-worms  in  the  dark,  and 
over  the  bay  a  slim  crescent  moon  was  suspended.  From 
beneath  the  balcony  rose  the  fragrance  of  the  garden, 
and  the  wind  whispered  in  the  eucalyptus  trees.  Then, 
pale  and  slender  as  the  moon,  the  girl  appeared,  and  her 
whisper  was  the  sough  of  the  wind  in  the  leaves.  The 
wind  fell  silent  and  a  cloud  covered  the  moon. 

When  all  was  quiet  in  the  house — so  quiet  that  he 
could  hear  the  murmur  mounting  from  the  kasbah — he 
crossed  the  space  between  their  balconies  and  entered 
the  darkness  of  her  room.  He  stood  there  listening  so 
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that  he  heard  the  growing  throb  of  his  own  heart.  He 
caught  the  sound  of  her  breathing.  In  the  warm  darkness 
of  the  room  he  found  her. 

When  one  by  one  the  Hghts  in  the  kasbah  were  dying 
he  lay  back  and  he  thought,  "  The  little  imps  in  your 
eyes  have  gone  to  sleep,  Susanne." 

Beneath  his  hand  he  felt  the  even  rise  and  fall  of  her 
breast,  and,  touching  the  softness  of  her  parted  lips  as 
she  slept,  he  rose  and  returned  to  his  room.  He  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  the  morning  sunlight  was  streaming 
through  the  window.  For  a  while  he  lay  there  remember- 
ing the  early  hours  of  the  night.  He  was  perturbed.  Yes, 
it  would  mean  marriage.  It  seemed  inevitable.  What  a 
pity  it  hadn't  been  Marie-Louise!  No  doubt  she  was  a 
woman  of  experience.  He  could  have  been  diplomatic 
there.  But  Suzanne  .  .  .  He  cursed  himself  for  not  hav- 
ing heeded  his  conscience.  Mon  Dieu !  What  a  fool  he'd 
been! 

Then  he  thought  of  the  stranger  away  in  the  desert. 
The  caravan  was  moving  on,  south,  always  south,  and 
he  was  tethered  to  Algiers.  He  must  find  a  means  of 
escape.  He  rose  from  his  bed. 

When  he  was  drinking  his  morning  coffee  Susanne 
entered  the  room.  She  was  wearing  a  wrap  over  her 
nightdress,  and  her  bare  feet  were  sheathed  in  sandals 
such  as  a  Mauresque  wears.  The  fairness  of  her  hair 
was  bound  with  a  ribbon,  and  her  face  was  pale. 

"  Susanne,"  he  called  gently,  and  she  came  to  his  side. 

"You  are  angry  with  me?"  He  touched  the  nape  of 
her  neck  beneath  the  short  curls  and,  drawing  her  nearer 
to  him,  caressed  her  cheek  with  his  lips. 

Turning  her  head  she  placed  her  mouth  quickly  and 
fiercely  against  his.  Breaking  away,  her  face  flushed,  she 
cried,  "  Oh  Rene !  Why  do  you  treat  me  as  if  I  were 
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a  child?  Do  I  mean  nothing  to  you?"  The  imps  in  her 
eyes  blazed.  She  fled  from  the  room  like  a  sandstorm, 
leaving  him  amazed. 

Treating  her  like  a  child?  What  could  she  mean? 
What  had  she  expected?  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It 
was  beyond  his  comprehension. 

He  was  even  more  amazed  when  Marie-Louise  joined 
him,  for  the  petals  of  the  lily  had  floated  in  moonbeams, 
and  gold  dust  mingled  with  the  dark  pigment  of  her 
eyes. 

She  linked  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him, 
saying,  "  Oh,  Rene !  You've  made  me  so  happy." 

"  Rene  de  Mare,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  you've  been 
seduced  by  the  wrong  woman!" 

It  W21S  fortunate  that  the  colonel's  footsteps  were  heard 
outside  the  door  at  that  moment.  It  gave  him  time  to 
think,  and  this  was  essential,  for  he  realised  that  to  with- 
draw from  the  situation  which  had  developed  required 
most  skilful  planning  and  delicate  manoeuvre. 

Throughout  the  day  his  control  over  the  complexity  of 
the  circumstances  was  admirable.  With  the  colonel  he 
discussed  the  possibilities  of  finding  the  legendary  lost 
oasis  and  he  spoke  to  him  of  his  meeting  with  the  Arab 
who  seemed  to  hold  the  secret  of  its  location.  It  was  a 
subject  of  extreme  interest  to  the  colonel,  who,  in  his 
youth,  had  searched  the  Libyan  desert  without  success 
and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  it  was  to  be 
found,  if,  in  fact,  such  an  oasis  existed,  it  would  be  dis- 
covered' further  west  from  the  Mecca.  With  Marie- 
Louise  he  held  little  conversation.  The  ecstasy  which 
they  had  shared  in  the  close  darkness  of  her  room  (albeit 
by  mistake  on  de  Mare's  part)  remained  with  her.  She 
was  contented  to  wait  within  her  dreams  until  the  fall 
of  another  night,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  caress  of 
his  eyes  warmed  her  to  the  quick.  As  for  the  child 
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Susanne — well,  had  he  not  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
her  through  the  garden,  and  had  they  not  kissed  near 
the  oleanders  ?  It  was  a  pity  that  Marie-Louise  had  come 
seeking  them  so  soon. 

When  the  moon  was  again  risen  above  the  bay  of 
Algiers  Marie-Louise  lay  by  de  Mare  and  she  said,  "  I 
shall  love  you  for  ever,  Rene." 

And  de  Mare  replied,  "  We  were  created  to  be  to- 
gether in  this  manner."  Then,  knowing  that  soon  he 
must  go  from  her,  he  gathered  her  close  in  his  arms. 

In  the  same  moment  Susanne,  half -sleeping,  dreamed 
of  de  Mare,  and,  stirring  restlessly,  sighed  his  name. 

So  terminated  the  feast  of  Aid  Esseghir. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Algiers  the 
news  arrived  that  one  Sheik  Ahmed  ben  Khaled  was 
threatening  to  lay  waste  the  city  of  Laghouat,  which  is 
where  the  Atlas  Mountains  sweep  down  to  the  Sahara. 
Accordingly,  part  of  de  Mare's  regiment  was  ordered 
south  to  reinforce  the  garrison.  In  this  de  Mare  saw  the 
temporary  release  which  he  required  from  the  possessive- 
ness  of  Marie-Louise.  Although  he  was  reluctant  to  leave 
Algiers — ^where  he  had  found  divers  pleasurable  means 
of  passing  away  the  time — for  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the 
desert,  his  predicament  urged  him  to  depart  and  his 
restlessness  predominated. 

In  order  to  consider  every  aspect  of  the  situation  he 
betook  himself  to  the  house  of  feaya  in  Rue  Kalaroud- 
jil,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  kasbah.  There  he  drank 
anisette  with  cool  water  while  Baya  waited  upon  him, 
and  though  she  resented  the  barrier  of  thought  which 
was  between  them  she  left  him  undisturbed.  But  he 
arrived  at  no  conclusions  regarding  his  future.  Eventu- 
ally he  endeavoured  to  cast  aside  the  problem  and  called 
for  more  anisette.  Baya  drank  with  him  and  bade  the 
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other  Mauresques  make  dance  to  the  music  of  the  tam- 
bour and  the  flute. 

While  they  danced  Baya  watched  the  face  of  the  man 
she  loved;  and  she  sought  to  understand  the  thoughts 
which  disturbed  him.  Then,  feeling  their  purport,  she 
rose  and  she  sang.  Her  voice  was  heavy  with  sorrow,  and 
these  were  the  words  which  de  Mare  heard  : 

"  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand, 
and  he  is  not  returned. 
A  love  which  burned 
with  all  the  fierceness  of  the  desert  sand 
is  but  an  ember,  dead  and  cold  and  spumed. 

"  Let  that  which  once  he  knew  and  loved  be  bound 
within  a  shroud  of  whiteness.  Let  me  rest 
enclosed  in  earthly  stillness  where  no  sound 
of  life  can  violate. 
And  from  my  heavy  breast 
let  flowers  of  sadness  spring  and  penetrate 
the  barren  ground." 

She  returned  to  his  side,  and  he  asked,  "  Why  do  you 
sing  this  song  so  steeped  in  death?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  giving  no  answer,  but  say- 
ing, "  You  have  found  a  new  lover.  Is  she  more  beautiful 
than  Baya?"  The  jealousy  in  her  voice  was  strident,  and 
her  hands  trembled. 

"  She  is  less  beautiful  than  Baya." 

"  A  Mauresque?" 

"  An  infidel." 

"  She  is  not  another  Jewess  as  was  the  woman 
Rebecca?" 

"  No." 

"  That  is  good,"  smiled  Baya,  and  they  laughed  to- 
gether remembering  their  quarrel  over  Rebecca.  Then 
Baya  was  sad  again. 
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"  And  because  of  her  you  are  going  away."  She 
touched  his  arm  as  she  spoke.  "  I  shall  be  lonely  without 
you,  Rene."  She  looked  intently  at  his  face  as  if  she 
sought  to  transmute  the  image  which  she  saw  into  a 
picture  that  would  live  perpetually  in  her  mind.  "  This 
is  our  last  meeting,"  she  said. 

"  We  shall  always  meet,  Baya." 

"  No,  Rene,  you  will  go  away,  and  I  shall  end  my  days 
in  the  Rue  des  Zouaves," 

"  Baya ! "  he  cried.  He  held  her  fiercely.  "  Don't  utter 
such  words."  The  thought  sickened  him,  for  in  the  Rue 
des  Zouaves  dwell  those  who  are  putrified  with  disease. 

"  Give  me  your  drink,  Rene,  and  let  us  forget  the 
words  which  I  have  spoken."  She  took  his  anisette  and 
drank.  She  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes  with  the  hem 
of  her  robe.  "  It  would  have  been  different  had  I  come 
to  you  as  I  left  the  dwelling  of  my  father  and  not  as  a 
woman  known  by  many  men.  You  would  never  have  left 
me — not  even  for  Rebecca."  She  smiled  and  drank 
again. 

Through  the  doorway  came  the  music  of  a  fiddle 
played  in  a  darkness  of  Rue  Kalaroudjil.  And  the  man 
who  made  the  music  played  always  in  the  dark,  for  he 
was  blind.  Yet  despite  his  opaque  eyes  it  was  said  that 
he  saw  through  the  darkness — the  darkness  of  time. 

"  Listen !"  cried  the  Mauresques.  "  It's  Bel-Khir  who 
plays  !  Bel-Khir !  Bel-Khir ! " 

"  Let  him  enter,"  said  Baya,  "  and  let  him  reveal  that 
which  is  written." 

They  called  his  name  from  the  doorway,  and  the 
music  ceased.  His  hand  touched  the  wall  as  he  groped 
towards  the  door.  They  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  into  the  room  and  seated  him  before  Baya  and  de 
Mare. 

The  Mauresques  gathered  close  and  they  watched  him 
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spread  a  cloth  on  the  carpet  and  pour  sand  c«ito  it  from 
a  bag  of  goatskin  which  was  tied  to  his  girdle.  The 
blind  eyes  of  the  negroid  face  turned  towards  the  ceiling 
as  his  fingers  smoothed  the  golden  grains.  Then  he  made 
a  chant  which  neither  de  Mare  nor  the  Mauresques 
understood,  and  he  repeated  the  chant  several  times. 
With  the  weird  noise  he  passed  into  a  frenzy.  His  body 
twitched  and  flecks  of  foam  appeared  on  his  thick  lips. 
At  last  he  was  silent  and  his  body  stilled.  Beads  of  sweat, 
forming  in  the  furrows  of  his  brow,  trickled  over  the 
black  skin  of  his  face  and  were  absorbed  into  his  beard. 
His  hand  moved  over  the  sand  so  that  his  fingers  wrote 
symbols.  Then  he  touched  the  symbols  so  that  he  knew 
their  shape,  and  he  said,  "  There  is  a  lake  of  salt,  and 
beyond  the  saltness  lies  an  oasis  where  few  men  dwell. 
And  by  the  deep  waters  the  words  La  illaha,  ilia  Allah 
shall  be  spoken  by  one  who  was  an  infidel.  And  he  will 
be  given  the  salute  of  the  true-believers." 

He  smoothed  the  surface  of  the  sand  with  the  light 
brown  palm  of  his  hand,  and  again  the  fingers  wrote. 

"  But  the  one  who  waits  will  be  gone,  and  many  years 
will  pass  before  they  meet  again." 

As  Bel-Khir's  fingers  again  felt  the  sand,  de  Mare 
knew  that  Baya's  gaze  was  upon  him.  He  raised  his  eyes, 
and  as  they  looked  at  each  other  he  experienced  the 
strange  sensation  of  knowing  that  events  would  pass  in 
the  manner  foretold.  Baya's  fingers  dug  deeply  into  the 
flesh  of  his  arm  as  Bel-Khir  continued. 

"  And  they  will  meet  in  a  land  which  is  far  away, 
and  the  bloom  of  her  youth  shall  be  unspoiled  by  man. 
Thus  it  is  written  in  the  sand." 

That  same  night  he  parted  from  Baya.  They  had  never 
met  again  and  many  years  had  passed,  yes,  many  years. 

In  due  course  the  colonel  gave  permission  for  de  Mare 
to  proceed  south  with  the  detachment,  and  the  night 
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before  his  departure  was  spent  in  the  colonel's  home. 
Such  was  his  pleasure  during  the  evening  that  he  almost 
regretted  his  decision.  He  knew  that  he  would  be  miss- 
ing Marie-Louise  and  Susanne,  and  the  unhappiness  of 
the  woman  Baya  weighed  heavy  upon  him.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  ring  which  the  stranger  had  given  him,  and 
he  remembered  the  words  of  Bel-Khir.  The  morrow  he 
would'  depart. 

Later  that  night,  when  Marie-Louise  lay  close  to  him, 
she  said,  "  If  you  don't  return  I  think  I  shall  die."  She 
cried  herself  to  sleep  in  his  arms. 

Back  in  his  room,  when  he  was  almost  enclosed  in 
slumber,  he  heard  the  muted  sound  of  bare  feet  upon 
the  carpet. 

"  It  is  I,  Susanne,"  the  child's  voice  whispered.  "  I 
had  to  see  you  before  you  left  Algiers." 

She  approached  his  bed,  and  he  placed  his  arm  around 
her.  She  was  warm  and  trembled  slightly. 

"  Little  sister,  you  should  not  have  come  here." 

"  But  I  love  you  so  much,"  she  gasped.  "  I  had  to  be 
with  you.  Perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps  you  will  never  return." 

"  I  shall  return,  little  one.  Now  kiss  me  and  go  back 
to  bed." 

Her  closed  lips  touched  him,  and  then,  flooded  with 
the  instinct  of  ages,  she  threw  her  arms  around  him,  her 
body  pressed  near,  and  her  lips  parted. 

He  placed  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  gently 
moved  her  away. 

"  Good-night,  Susanne.  You  must  leave  me  now." 

"  No !  I  shall  stay  with  you." 

"  Susanne,  you  must  go" 

"  If  you  try  to  make  me  leave  I  shall  scream.  Then 
father  will  waken." 

"You  little  devil!" 

"  Please  make  room  for  me." 
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Her  gown  fell  to  the  floor,  and  she  climbed  onto  the 
bed. 

"  Tell  me  that  you  love  me,"  she  whispered.  She 
rested  her  head  against  his  shoulder  and  twined  her 
legs  about  his. 

"  Susanne,  I  love  you." 

"  As  much  as  you  love  Marie-Louise?" 

"  I  think  more,  Susanne." 

"  Then  why  did  you  go  to  Marie-Louise's  room  when 
you  first  stayed  here?" 

"Must  I  reply?" 

"  Yes." 

"  It  was  a  mistake." 

"  You  could  have  rectified  your  mistake."  De  Mare 
could  sense  the  little  imps  laughing  in  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke. 

"  You  should  have  told  me  which  balcony,"  he  replied, 
smiling  in  the  darkness. 

"  You've  no  need  of  balconies  now,  for  I'm  with  you." 

"  But  you  must  go." 

"  Why  do  you  want  me  to  go  if  you  love  me?" 

"  Because  you're  so  young." 

"  Yet  you  would  have  come  to  me  before  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  afterwards  I  was  glad  of  the  mistake. — 
You're  so  young,  Susanne.    You  don't  realise  .  .  ." 

"  But  I  do  realise,  Rene.  I'm  no  longer  a  child." 
Taking  de  Mare's  hand,  she  pressed  it  against  the  small- 
ness  of  her  breast  as  if  to  prove  her  words.  "  I  don't  know 
much  about  having  a  lover  .  .  .  except  what  Marie- 
Louise  has  told  me,"  she  added  naively.  "  You  must 
teach  me,  Rene.  Will  you  teach  me  to-night?" 

"  No,  Susanne." 

"Why  not?" 

"  It  is  true  that  you  are  no  longer  a  child,  but  it  is 
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equally  true  that  you  are  not  yet  a  woman.  You  must 
wait,  Susanne." 

"  You  want  me  to  wait?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  shall  wait  for  you,  Rene  ...  if  you  kiss  me 
again." 

He  kissed  her  forehead  and  then  her  eyes  as  she  closed 
the  lids  over  the  little  imps. 

"  Kiss  me  as  we  kissed  previously." 

"  No." 

"  Please." 

"  When  I  return." 

"Promise?" 

"  Yes — if  you  still  love  me," 

"  I  shall  always  love  you." 

Snuggling  close  to  him  she  sighed  with  happiness  and 
was  soon  asleep.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  she 
had  gone,  and  de  Mare,  reflecting  on  the  affair,  knew 
that  he  had  not  been  really  virtuous  in  his  chaste 
behaviour  but  only  extremely  tired  on  account  of  his 
previous  sojourn  with  Marie-Louise. 

That  morning  the  detachment  paraded,  and  the 
colonel  took  the  salute,  as  they  marched  from  Fort 
L'Empereur.  As  de  Mare  rode  by  his  stallion  flung  its 
head,  the  sun  gleamed  on  the  silver  of  his  spurs,  and 
the  hooves  crunched  the  gravel.  The  girls  were  standing 
by  the  colonel's  side.  Marie-Louise  saw  him  through 
rainbows  of  tears  and  sunlight.  Susanne  waved  at  him 
with  adoration,  and  her  lip>s  trembled. 

He  did  not  see  Baya,  who  was  standing  amidst  the 
veiled  women. 

The  trek  south  had  commenced. 

They  stayed  for  a  while  at  Blida  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments. There  the  Arab  soldiers  drowsed  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  loitered  in  the  cafes,  and  tasted  the  joys  offered 
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by  the  women  who  dwelt  in  the  special  houses.  For  who 
knew,  save  Allah,  when  such  an  opportunity  would  again 
arise  ?  Then  they  moved  on  until  they  came  to  the  Chiff a 
gorges  flanked  by  the  dark  and  naked  earth  of  the  moun- 
tains. Day  after  day  the  column  wound  its  way  until 
the  land  of  the  Ouled  Nziil  was  reached.  As  they  rode 
over  the  plains  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  above  the  column 
and  followed  until  it  became  lost  in  the  mountain  heights 
which  showed  jagged  against  the  cobalt  sky.  They 
descended  the  track  which  dropped  swiftly  to  Laghouat, 
the  gateway  of  the  desert. 

And  de  Mare,  covered  with  sweat  and  caked  with 
the  dust  of  the  journey,  touched  his  dry  lips  with  his 
parched  tongue  and  remembered  the  feast  of  Aid 
Esseghir. 

By  the  time  he  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
march  and  had  explored  the  white  terraces  of  Laghouat, 
he  was  regretting  his  departure  from  Algiers.  He  began 
to  feel  that  the  influence  of  the  Arab  stranger,  the 
influence  which  had  drawn  him  towards  the  desert,  was 
perhaps  a  product  derived  from  drinking  too  much 
anisette,  a  fantasy  such  as  the  mythical  lost  oasis. 

It  was  not  until  he  learned  that  the  sheik  at  Laghouat 
was  named  Nacif  el  Yaziji  that  his  interest  was  stimu- 
lated. Were  they  not  the  hirelings  of  one  Nacif  el  Yaziji 
who  had  encountered  sudden  death  in  the  kasbah  of 
Algiers  ? 

He  looked  at  the  stranger's  ring  which  he  wore,  and, 
raising  his  eyes  to  the  colours  of  the  sunset  over  the 
desert,  felt  the  urge  to  journey  deep  into  the  Sahara.  But 
his  duties  obliged  him  to  stay.  He  sighed  and  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate. 

Unable  to  bear  the  continuous  company  of  his  brother 
officers,  he  sought  relaxation  in  the  city.  To  his  consterna- 
tion he  foxmd  that  the  women  of  Laghouat  were  almost 
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unapproachable,  and  he  sorely  missed  the  delights  of 
Algiers.  But  at*  last  his  patience  was  rewarded  by  the 
favours  of  a  dark-skinned  Mozabite  woman.  She  was 
buying  trinkets  in  the  market-place  and  she  smiled  to- 
wards him.  When  she  was  walking  away  she  looked  back 
over  her  shoulder.  He  was  quick  to  follow  her  so  that  he 
learnt  the  location  of  her  dwelling,  and  the  same  night 
she  was  waiting  for  his  approach.  It  was  she  who 
rendered  his  sojourn  at  Laghouat  more  endurable. 

Within  her  arms  he  found  forgetfulness,  and  Baya, 
Marie-Louise  and  Susanne  were  all  part  of  a  life  from 
which  he  was  becoming  remote.  Yet  even  so  there  were 
times  in  the  hour  before  dawn  when  he  would  lie  awake 
— the  Mozabite  sleeping  in  his  arms — and  he  would 
remember  the  stranger  and  the  beauty  of  the  child.  On 
such  occasions  he  would  become  restless,  and  the  Moza- 
bite woman,  disturbed  in  her  slumber  by  his  turbulent 
spirit,  would  turn  close  to  him  and  quieten  him  with 
the  touch  of  her  dark  body. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  gathered  in  the  market-place 
and  in  the  caf^s  spoke  of  the  shadow  of  the  eagle  which 
had  fallen  on  the  white  walls  of  the  city,  and  they 
rejoiced,  for  the  eagle  had  flown  without  striking,  and 
fear  quitted  their  hearts.  The  sheik  Nacif  el  Yaziji,  his 
vanity  inflated,  strutted  like  a  cockerel  on  a  dunghill  and 
crowed  defiance  at  Ahmed  ben  Khaled. 

But  there  came  a  night  when  the  moon  was  obscured 
by  the  jagged  mountains,  when  Nacif  el  Yaziji  lay  (Irunk 
in  his  palace,  and  the  sentinels  slept  at  their  posts^ — for 
one  from  within  the  city  had  administered  an  opiate. 
On  this  night  the  eagle  struck. 

With  the  thundering  of  hooves  and  the  barbaric  cries 
of  the  warriors  de  Mare  awoke.  He  struggled  into  his 
uniform  while  the  frightened  Mozabite  woman  threw  her 
arms  about  him  and  begged  him  stay  to  protect  her. 
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Seizing  his  sword  he  dashed  into  the  street  where,  with 
little  ado,  a  mounted  Mussulman  ran  a  lance  through 
his  shoulder  and  pinned  him  to  the  ground.  The  plunging 
horse  trampled  him  into  merciful  oblivion. 

Before  the  moon  appeared  above  the  mountain  the 
eagle  had  flown  back  to  the  desert.  Nacif  el  Yaziji  lay 
still  upon  his  couch  with  terror  petrified  in  eyes  which 
saw  nothing.  In  his  heart  was  the  dagger  of  Ahmed  ben 
Khaled. 

When  de  Mare  again  became  aware  of  his  existence 
Jt  seemed  that  he  had  been  on  a  very  long  journey. 
Vaguely  he  remembered  an  Arab  sentinel  standing  be- 
hind a  locked  iron  gate.  Perhaps  that  had  been  the  begin- 
ning of  the  journey.  He  must  have  passed  through  those 
gates.  He  remembered  the  dark  tranquil  eyes  of  an  Arab 
boy.  It  seemed  that  those  same  eyes  had  watched  over 
him  during  the  length  of  his  journey.  He  remembered 
.  .  .  but  he  was  too  tired  to  think.  He  lay  there  without 
thought,  conscious  of  the  heaviness  of  his  body  and  the 
dull  ache  which  permeated  his  being.  He  tried  to  move. 
There  were  hands  which  touched  him,  and  he  had  no 
strength  to  move  against  them.  The  hands  came  to  rest 
on  his  forehead,  and  the  pain  passed  from  him  so  that 
his  body  seemed  light. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  he  murmured.  His  voice  came  from 
a  great  distance. 

"  You  have  returned." 

The  hands  moved  across  his  forehead. 

"  But  you  must  sleep." 

The  hands  touched  his  lips,  and  a  bitter  liquid  passed 
over  his  tongue.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  near  to  him 
saw  the  child  who  had  watched  over  him  while  he  had 
journeyed  near  death. 

The  child  smiled,  and  he  lay  back  in  peace.  Yes,  he 
remembered  now.  Algiers  .  .  .  the  Ouled  Nail  .  .  .  the 
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white  terraces  of  the  city  .  .  .  the  pounding  of  hooves  .  .  . 

"  We  met  ...  we  met  .  .  ."  He  was  asleep  again. 
The  stranger  had  prescribed  the  tincture  of  the  white 
poppy  capsule. 

When  he  awoke  the  pain  and  the  fever  had  gone,  and 
he  felt  the  cool  breeze  of  the  dawn.  He  opened  his  eyes 
and  saw  that  he  was  within  a  tent.  Through  the  opening 
he  could  see  the  date  palms  of  an  oasis,  their  fronds  sil- 
houetted black  against  the  sun  as  it  rose  above  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  He  heard  the  cries  of  children  and  the 
neighing  of  horses. 

He  raised  his  hands  to  his  face.  It  was  gaunt  and 
bearded.  He  looked  down  at  his  body.  His  abdomen 
was  hollow,  his  thorax  skeletal.  Straining  his  eyes  to  his 
shoulder  he  saw  the  scar  left  by  the  lance.  The  wound 
was  completely  healed.  He  lay  back  and  slept  again. 

In  this  sleep  there  was  no  heaviness,  and  his  dreams 
were  woven  around  the  sounds  which  filtered  into  the 
tent.  And  he  felt  a  great  repose,  for  he  knew  that  his 
journey  had  ended  and  that  he  was  with  those  to  whom 
he  belonged.  As  he  became  more  aware  of  the  sounds 
and  less  aware  of  his  dreams  he  knew  that  the  breeze 
\vhich  touched  him  was  moist  with  the  waters  of  the  lost 
oasis. 

Opening  his  eyes  so  that  he  might  perceive  that  which 
encompassed  him,  he  saw  the  tall  form  of  the  Arab. 

"  Salaam  alikoum,"  the  man  said  in  greeting. 

De  Mare  returned  the  salutation  and  said  with  a  smile, 
"  It  seems  that  we  are  fated  to  meet  in  strange  circum- 
stances." 

"  It  is  the  wiU  of  Allah."    , 

"  You  are  my  enemy,  yet  you  are  my  friend,  for  verily 
have  you  preserved  me  from  an  ignominious  end.  You 
are  Ahmed  ben  Khaled." 

"  I  am  Ahmed  ben  Khaled." 
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"  I  came  to  make  you  prisoner." 

"  And  now  you  are  mine.  Allah  is  just." 

"  How  did  you  find  me  ?" 

"  By  the  wailings  of  a  Mozabite  beauty  over  your 
prostrate  form.  She  cursed  my  warriors  as  they  rode 
away.  Baring  her  breasts  she  begged  one  Ibn  Abbas  to 
plunge  his  dagger  that  she  might  die  with  you.  Dis- 
mounting to  console  a  woman  in  such  despair  he  dis- 
covered your  body  and  my  ring  which  you  wore.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  you  were  found." 

Until  he  had  gathered  sufficient  strength  to  rise  from 
his  blanket  and  leave  his  tent  Ahmed  stayed  with  him 
during  the  hours  he  was  awake.  Later  on,  when  he  had 
force  enough  to  walk,  they  went  together  to  the  water's 
edge.  Beneath  the  date  palms  they  shared  the  peace  of 
the  oasis,  and  they  drew  close  in  brotherhood,  for  they 
were  men  whose  souls  were  kindred. 

Often  they  played  chess,  and,  sometimes  between 
their  games  Ahmed  would  relate  to  him  the  story  of  his 
youth  in  the  plzdns  of  the  Ouled  Nail.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  treachery  of  Nacif  el  Yaziji,  for  it  was  he  who  had 
caused  the  death  of  his  father  and  had  brought  about 
their  flight  to  the  lost  oasis. 

"  But  now  my  father  is  revenged  and  the  day  will 
come  when  I  shall  return  to  the  land  which  is  the  land 
of  my  people."  Looking  kindly  over  the  stillness  of  the 
water  Ahmed  continued,  "  And  as  the  years  pass  by  this 
oasis  which  has  given  us  sanctuary  will  become  a  memory 
in  the  minds  of  men  and  will  finally  be  lost  in  forgetful- 
ness.  But  it  will  be  here  when  you  and  I  are  long  gone 
from  the  world." 

There  were  also  times  during  the  mystic  hours  of  the 
night  when  Ahmed  spoke  of  the  words  of  Allah,  the 
words  of  Allah  written  by  the  Prophet  Mohammed  ben 
Abdallah,  the  words  of  Allah  eternal  and  omniscient. 
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And  listening  to  these  words  de  Mare  believed  and  he 
proclaimed,  "  La  illaha,  ilia  Allah." 

Thenceforth  he  attired  himself  in  robes  of  whiteness 
such  as  Ahmed  wore  and  he  mingled  freely  with  the 
warriors  of  the  tribe  and  was  accepted  as  a  brother  of 
the  faithful. 

Thus  was  fulfilled  a  part  of  the  prophecy  of  the  blind 
Bel-Khir. 

With  the  passing  of  time  the  strength  returned  to  de 
Mare's  limbs.  Often  he  would  ride  with  the  warriors  far 
into  the  desert,  where  he  learned  agility  in  the  use  of 
arms  and  the  Bedouin  manner  of  waging  war.  Then,  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  he  would  rest  with  Ahmed  by  the 
side  of  the  oasis,  absorbing  its  peace.  Yet,  even  so,  there 
were  times  when  his  being  rejected  the  peace  it  offered, 
and  his  mind  returned  to  Algiers.  On  such  occasions  a 
great  distance  would  separate  him  from  Ahmed. 

When  such  a  mood  was  upon  him  Ahmed  said,  "  The 
mountains  of  Atlas  lie  between  us  in  this  moment." 

"  I  am  steeped  deeply  in  the  other  life.  There  are 
times  when  it  would  drag  me  away." 

"  You  are  not  held  in  bondage,  my  brother.  You  have 
your  freedom  to  go  should  you  will.  But  this  is  the  way 
of  life  to  which  you  are  destined." 

And  de  Mare,  knowing  that  such  was  the  case,  replied, 
"  It  is  even  so." 

Then,  as  often  happened,  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  the 
child  which  had  received  him  in  Algiers.  Although  he 
had  not  seen  him  since  his  recovery  he  hesitated  to 
enquire  after  him,  for  he  had  never  properly  understood 
his  emotions  concerning  the  boy,  nor  had  he  understood 
Ahmed's  silence.  At  length,  hoping  that  Ahmed  would 
offer  an  explanation,  he  said,  "  Where  is  the  child  which 
welcomed  me  in  your  house  and  gave  me  your  ring?" 

Ahmed  gazed  for  a  while  across  the  waters  of  the  oasis. 
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Then  he  plucked  a  flower  which  was  opening  from  the 
bud  and  looking  at  it,  replied,  "  The  child  is  young  and 
dwells  in  the  tents  of  the  women." 

Whereupon  de  Mare,  wrapping  his  burnous  about 
him,  for  the  evening  was  growing  cold,  looked  far  over 
the  desert  and  watched  the  stars  as  they  appeared.  And 
he  saw  one  which  gleamed  brighter  than  the  many 
others.  It  was  this  star  which  held  his  attention  as  the 
darkness  of  the  night  descended. 

Then  Ahmed  touched  his  arm  and  he  said,  "  My 
brother,  you  are  lonely,  and  in  your  loneliness  you  are 
sad  and  seek  consolation  in  that  which  has  passed." 

"  I  was  remembering  a  voice  which  spoke  to  me  and 
eyes  which  watched  over  me  as  I  journeyed." 

"  There  is  one  I  love  much,"  Ahmed  said,  "  and  from 
the  same  womb  we  were  delivered.  Verily  shall  she  be 
given  unto  you  in  marriage,  and,  rejoicing  in  her  beauty, 
you  shall  no  longer  feel  loneliness." 

Therefore,  on  the  following  day,  they  made  prepara- 
tions for  a  feast.  While  the  men  rode  races  and  fought 
for  the  love  of  the  fight  the  women  wandered  by  the 
oasis  and  gathered  "jasmine  from  which  they  wove  gar- 
lands. After  the  setting  of  the  sun  they  lit  fires  and  they 
feasted  around  them.  Then  they  danced  and  they  sang 
the  songs  from  the  Ouled  Nail,  and  the  wind  lifted  their 
song  and  carried  it  over  the  desert. 

When  at  length  the  night  was  quiet,  Ahmed  rose  and 
embraced  de  Mare,  and  he  said,  "  Aicha  awaits  you,  my 
brother." 

So  they  parted,  and  he  went  to  his  tent,  wherein  Aicha 
awaited. 

She  was  seated  motionless  upon  the  carpet,  and  the 
hennaed  palms  of  her  hands  were  resting  upon  her 
crossed  legs.  The  lamp,  flickering  in  the  breeze  which 
passed  through  the  tent,  cast  shadows  about  her.  As  he 
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approached  he  saw  that  the  dark  eyes  above  the  veil 
followed  his  movement.  Taking  her  face  gently  between 
his  hands  he  looked  into  her  eyes.  How  like  they  were  to 
the  eyes  of  his  dreams !  He  took  the  veil  from  the  lace. 
It  was  the  boy  from  Algiers!  He  staggered  back  as  if 
stricken. 

"  Does  Ahmed  mock  me?"  he  cried. 

Perceiving  his  displeasure  the  child  wept  piteously  and 
tore  her  robes  in  anguish  so  that  her  breasts  were  bared. 

Swiftly  he  knelt  by  her  side  and,  placing  his  arms 
about  her,  he  consoled  her,  telling  her  of  that  which  had 
passed  in  his  mind  since  their  meeting  and  of  his  belief 
that  she  was  a  boy. 

Then  she  laid  before  him  the  jewelled  dagger  which 
she  had  worn  in  Algiers,  and  she  said,,  "  No  longer  does 
Aicha  wear  the  warrior's  insignia.  Henceforth  she  sur- 
renders to  the  protection  of  her  master." 

With  the  touch  of  their  lips  the  salt  of  the  tears  which 
had  been  shed  gave  them  greater  thirst,  each  for  the 
other. 

They  arose  before  dawn  and  they  walked  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  it  seemed  that  their  minds  were  as  one 
as  they  witnessed  the  fading  of  night  and  the  birth  of  a 
new  day.  And  they  both  knew  that  nothing,  not  even 
death,  could  take  from  them  the  beauty  which  had  been 
uncovered  by  their  love. 

Side  by  side  as  they  faced  the  Mecca  they  proclaimed 
with  exultation,  "  Praise  be  unto  Allah,  the  Lord  of  all 
creatures,  the  most  merciful,  the  king  of  the  day  of 
judgment." 

The  day  of  judgment !  The  words,  entering  suddenly 
his  dreams,  awoke  him  abruptly.  He  was  again  aware  of 
the  barren  plains  on  either  side  of  the  eternal  road.  He 
was  again  aware  of  his  infinite  loneliness.  How  his  heart 
ached  for  the  peace  of  the  lost  oasis.  If  only  it  lay  some- 
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where  along  the  eternal  road  with  Ahmed  and  his  wife, 
the  beautiful  Aicha,  awaiting  to  give  him  welcome. 

"  Oh  Ahmed,  my  brother,"  he  wailed,  "  Come,  take 
my  hand  that  I  feel  not  my  solitude.  Let  your  excellent 
advice  be  heard  that  I  may  prepare  myself  for  the  hour 
of  judgment." 

In  that  same  moment  he  realised.  Ahmed  was  dead. 
Ahmed  had  died  in  his  arms.  Ahmed  would  be  waiting 
for  him.  Ahmed  would  preserve  him  from  the  fires  of 
Gehenna. 

He  rose  from  the  stone  and  felt  a  surge  of  strength. 
He  gathered  his  robes  about  him  and,  facing  eternity, 
he  stepped  swiftiy  forward,  and  as  he  moved  he  chanted, 
" La  illaha,  ilia  Allah.  La  illaha,  ilia  Allah" 


The  Garden  of  Allah 

Discarding  his  dust-covered  sandals  at  the  steps  of 
the  mosque  he  walked  to  the  fountain  and  performed  the 
ritual  ablutions.  His  bared  feet  felt  the  coolness  of  the 
stones  which  paved  the  courtyard  as  he  walked  towards 
the  carpeted  interior.  It  was  the  moment  of  Maghrib,  the 
solemn  moment  which  lies  between  the  setting  of  the  sun 
and  the  fall  of  darkness.  Within  the  mosque  he  prayed. 

Afterwards,  as  is  often  the  manner  with  the  faithful, 
he  reposed  his  weary  body  against  the  wall  of  the  court- 
yard. While  he  was  resting  there,  his  mind  remembering 
the  perfection  which  he  had  found  with  his  wife  Aicha, 
he  was  given  the  salutation  by  a  stranger  who  announced 
himself  as  Azrael.  From  his  manner  of  speech  and  his 
dignified  bearing  de  Mare  perceived  that  he  was  a  noble- 
man of  great  standing. 

"You  have  recently  arrived?" 
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"  I  arrived  with  the  dusk,"  replied  he  who  was  named 
Azrael. 

"  It  is  strange  that  we  did  not  meet  upon  the  eternal 
road,"  said  de  Mare.  "  Is  it  long  since  you  quitted  the 
earth?" 

"  I  have  paid  but  one  visit  to  the  place  of  which  you 
speak.  It  was  a  long  time  ago.  It  was  before  the  creation 
of  man." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  de  Mare. 

"  Yes,  it  was  I  who  returned,  as  I  was  instructed,  with 
seven  handfuls  of  earth  from  different  depths  and  of 
different  colours.  It  was  from  this  same  soil,  kneaded  by 
the  angels  and  fashioned  into  human  form  by  the  hand 
of  Allah,  that  the  first  man  was  created."  He  paused  in 
his  speech,  giving  de  Mare  time  to  recover  from  his  sur- 
prise, and  then  he  continued  as  if  repeating  a  witticism 
made  many  times  previously  on  similar  occasions,  "  Now 
you  will  know  that  although  we  have  not  met  before  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  your  forebearers,  with  all  of 
them,  in  fact." 

"You  are  Azrael  the  archangel!" 

"  Even  so.  And  unto  me  befalls  the  duty  of  leading 
the  dead  before  the  judges." 

"Is  there  an  approved  time  for  such  procedure?" 
asked  de  Mare. 

"  There  is  no  approved  time.  The  judges  assemble 
daily." 

"  That  is  strange,"  observed  de  Mare.  "  I  expected 
greater  ceremony.  According  to  the  word  of  the  Prophet, 
when  the  hour  of  judgment  strikes  one  blast  shall  sound 
from  the  trumpet,  and  the  earth  shall  be  moved  from  its 
place,  and  the  mountains  also  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces 
at  one  stroke,  and  the  heavens  shall  cleave  in  sunder  on 
that  day  when  the  inevitable  hour  of  judgment  shall 
suddenly  come." 
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"And  the  sinners  shall  rise  from  their  graves  with 
faces  which  are  downcast,"  the  archangel  continued  to 
quote. 

"  Is  it  not  so?"  asked  de  Mare. 

"It  is  not  so." 

"  Yet  in  this  manner  it  is  written." 

"  There  were  occasions  when  the  Prophet  was  more 
poetic  than  prophetic.  Such  was  an  occasion." 

"His  description  of  Gehenna — is  that  exaggerated?" 

"  It  is  stated  to  be  accurate." 

"  That  is  unfortunate." 

"  If  you  are  in  any  doubt  there  is  no  hurry.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  remain  in  the  city  until  you  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  face  your  judges.  There  are  many  who  wait." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  remain,"  de  Mare  replied.  "  In 
answer  to  my  prayer  I  was  delivered  from  the  earth 
where  I  had  long  overstayed  my  years.  And  now  I  urge 
to  leave  this  dwelling-place  of  the  dead,  wherever  be 
my  destination." 

"  Then  let  us  meet  here  at  the  hour  of  El  Fajir." 

"  So  be  it." 

Azrael  gave  the  salutation  and  departed.  Whereupon 
de  Mare  arose  and  wandered  through  the  desolate  streets 
of  the  city  which  lies  halfway  between  the  world  and 
eternity.  Coming  to  the  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
he  found  many  souls  assembled,  and  they  spoke  in 
various  dialects  for  they  came  from  divers  places — from 
Kerbela,  near  the  Euphrates,  from  Canna  of  the  Yem- 
men,  from  Assouan  upon  the  Nile,  and  from  Merrakech 
in  Morocco.  And  many  came  from  the  holy  city  of 
Cairpuan,  where  a  pestilence  had  recently  carried  the 
seed  of  death  from  house  to  house. 

Of  those  with  whom  he  held  conversation  some  were 
exceedingly  downcast,  for  they  remembered  the  words  of 
the  Prophet  which  they  had  scorned  upon  the  earth — 
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"  And  they  who  beHeve  not  shall  have  garments  of  fire 
fitted  unto  them ;  boiling  water  shall  be  poured  into  their 
throats;  their  bowels  shall  be  dissolved  thereby;  and  they 
shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of  iron.  So  often  as  they  shall 
endeavour  to  escape  from  hell,  because  of  the  anguish  of 
their  torments,  they  shall  be  dragged  back  into  the  same; 
and  their  tormentors  shall  say  unto  them,  '  Taste  ye  the 
pain  of  burning.'  " 

Whereas  there  were  others  who  rejoiced,  for  upon  the 
earth  they  had  proclaimed  their  faith  in  Allah,  they  had 
prayed  during  the  prescribed  periods,  they  had  given 
many  alms,  they  had  fasted  so  that  they  dominated  the 
desires  of  the  flesh,  and  they  had  made  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  It  was  they  who  welcomed  their  deliverance 
from  the  dryness  of  the  desert,  for  they  remembered  the 
description  of  paradise  which  is  promised  unto  the  pious 
— "  Therein  are  rivers  of  incorruptible  water;  and  rivers 
of  milk,  the  taste  whereof  changes  not  into  sourness;  and 
rivers  of  wine,  pleasant  unto  those  who  drink ;  and  rivers 
of  clarified  honey.  And  therein  shall  they  find  plenty 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  They  shall  repose  on  couches,  the 
linings  whereof  shall  be  of  thick  silk  interwoven  with 
gold,  and  the  fruit  of  the  garden  shall  be  near  at  hand. 
They  shall  be  received  by  beautiful  damsels  whom  no 
man  shall  have  deflowered  before  them,  having  com- 
plexions like  rubies  and  pearls  and  lustrous  black  eyes. 
Therein  shall  they  delight  themselves,  and  they  shall 
continue  for  ever." 

As  for  de  Mare,  he  was  neither  downcast  nor  exalted. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  the  weariness  of  his  latter  years  had 
accumulated  about  him  as  an  unbearable  burden.  He 
was  indifferent  to  that  which  happened  around  him.  He 
was  withdrawn  into  his  great  heaviness. 

Leaving  the  multitude  he  entered  a  wayside  house, 
where  he  fed  his  incorporeal  form  with  dried  dates  and 
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goat's  milk.  As  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  obscurity 
of  the  room  he  saw  the  huddled  body  of  a  man  who  slept 
in  a  comer.  The  man  stirred  and  groaned  and  turned  his 
face  towards  de  Mare.  The  dark  skin  was  stretched  taut 
against  the  contour  of  the  skull  so  that  the  negroid 
nostrils  were  dilated  and  the  lips  were  bared  against  the 
black  stumps  of  teeth.  The  shrunken  eyes  looked  upward 
in  their  blindness.  Oblivious  to  de  Mare's  presence,  the 
man  clutched  a  fiddle  in  his  bony  hands  and  played  a 
dirge.  While  de  Mare  listened  to  the  miserable  discord 
he  remembered  Bel-Khir,  the  blind  fiddler  of  the  kasbah, 
the  reader  of  the  sand.  He  looked  more  closely  at  the 
mummified  features.  It  was  Bel-Khir!  Had  he  dis- 
covered his  own  fate  in  the  writings  of  the  sand  ?  Had  he 
seen  the  horrors  of  Gehenna?  Had  he  chosen  to  wait, 
suspended  between  life  and  death,  rather  than  face  his 
destiny?  The  dirge  ceased.  The  man  groaned  and  slept 
again. 

He  left  the  house  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  city. 
There  he  sat  beneath  a  fig  tree  of  which  the  leaves  were 
dried  and  shrivelled,  and  he  gazed  at  the  cratered  moon 
slung  without  motion  above  the  sepulchral  white  of  the 
dead  city.  After  a  while  he  wrapped  his  burnous  about 
him  and  lay  back,  resting  his  head  in  the  crook  of  his 
arm.  Before  sleeping  he  thought  of  his  wife,  Aicha,  and 
he  knew  that  there  could  be  no  paradise  so  perfect  as 
the  paradise  he  had  found  in  her  presence  at  the  lost 
oasis  and  no  hell  more  unendurable  than  the  loneliness 
which  had  been  his  for  many  years  upon  the  earth.  In 
his  dreams  Aicha  joined  him. 

He  awoke  with  the  cold  before  the  dawn  and  at  the 
hour  of  El  Fajir,  at  the  moment  when  a  white  thread 
from  a  black  thread  can  be  distinguished,  he  again 
entered  the  mosque  and  prayed.  On  leaving  He  was 
joined  by  Azrael. 
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Apart  from  the  words  of  the  salutation  they  remained 
silent  as  they  walked  towards  the  house  of  judgment. 
They  ascended  the  steps,  and  the  archangel  conducted 
him  through  a  maze  of  corridors  until  they  reached  a 
room  wherein  four  venerable  caids  were  seated.  They 
were  stroking  their  beards,  sipping  their  coffee,  and 
discussing  a  problem  of  chess.  They  invited  de  Mare  to 
be  seated,  and  Azrael  left. 

"  This  is  a  situation  of  extreme  interest,"  said  the  caid 
with  the  longest  beard  as  he  waved  his  hand  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chess  board.  "It  is  a  problem  set  by  the 
Sheik  Ahmed  ben  Khaled  " — de  Mare's  heart  quickened 
at  the  mention  of  the  name — "  who  swears  by  the 
Prophet  that  checkmate  can  be  achieved  in  seven  moves. 
Yet  for  days  have  we  laboured  with  innumerable 
sequences  and  are  no  nearer  the  solution." 

De  Mare  looked  at  the  figures  of  red  and  white  ivory, 
and  he  remembered  the  evening  by  the  side  of  the  oasis 
when  he  and  Ahmed  had  devised  the  very  same  problem. 
While  he  continued  to  look  at  the  chessmen — as  if  in 
contemplation  of  the  various  moves — he  wondered 
whether  Ahmed,  hearing  of  his  imminent  arrival  before 
the  judges,  had  set  this  problem  before  them  so  that  he 
might  raise  his  prestige  by  exposing  the  solution.  He 
could  visualise  Ahmed's  slow  smile  as  he  had  placed  the 
players  upon  the  squares  and  challenged  their  skill. 

"  It  is  possible,"  he  announced. 

He  moved  the  red  knight,  and  they  gathered  closer 
around  the  board,  nodding  their  heads  in  accord  before 
they  responded  to  his  subtle  moves. 

With  the  seventh  move  the  game  reached  its  inevitable 
conclusion. 

Before  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise  de  Mare 
said,  "  May  Allah  will  that  this  wandering  soul  moves 
into  paradise  with  the  same  predestination." 
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"  May  it  be  the  will  of  Allah,"  the  caids  answered, 
"  for  it  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  play  with  one  so 
practised." 

"  It  would  give  me  infinite  pleasure,"  de  Mar6  replied, 
and  his  eyes  came  to  rest  upon  a  large  scroll  of  ancient 
parchment. 

Then  the  caid  who  had  first  spoken — he  of  the  longest 
beard  which  flamed  red  with  the  tincture  of  henna — 
gathered  the  parchment  onto  his  crossed  legs,  and  un- 
bound it  to  display  the  book  written  in  an  expanded 
scroll.  In  solemn  tones  he  said,  "  Let  judgment  be 
passed." 

"  May  Allah  speak  through  our  tongues,"  they 
chanted  in  unison. 

They  examined  the  scroll  until  they  found  his  name, 
and  they  peered  closely  at  that  which  was  written  con- 
cerning his  thought  and  action  upon  the  earth. 

"  It  appears,"  droned  the  caid,  "  that  in  general  you 
have  complied  with  the  doctrine  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  instances  of  acts 
which  you  have  wilfuUy  committed  and  which  would 
incur  the  wrath  of  Allah  the  omniscient,  the  omnipotent, 
the  omnipresent,  the  lord  of  all  creatures  .  .  ."  Here 
he  chanted  the  ninety-nine  known  epithets  ascribed  to 
Allah,  and,  after  a  suitable  pause,  added  the  ineffable 
attribution.  "  However,"  he  continued,  "inasmuch  as 
these  acts  were  committed  before  you  received  the  word 
of  the  Prophet,  and  insofar  as  they  were  perpetrated 
against  infidels,  Allah,  the  most  merciful,  will  grant  your 
pardon." 

"  May  the  name  of  Allah  be  eternally  glorified,"  said 
de  Mare  as  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow. 

The  caid  raised  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  a  deep 
silence  settled  upon  the  room. 

"  But  upon  this  subject  must  you  give  answier."  He 
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paused  again.  "  Wherefore  upon  countless  occasions  did 
you  take  unto  yourself  the  wives  of  true  believers?" 

De  Mare  returned  the  gaze  of  the  caid,  and  he  said, 
in  a  voice  which  was  firm,  "  In  order  that  they  might 
receive  the  love  and  the  consolation  which  their  un- 
worthy husbands  were  incapable  of  rendering." 

The  caid  lowered  his  eyes  to  the  scroll,  and,  raising 
them  after  a  while  with  an  understanding  smile,  he  said, 
"  It  is  recorded  that  you  brought  great  joy  into  their 
lives.^' 

"  I  humbly  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  burden  of  their 
suffering.  Unfortunately,  with  the  passing  of  the  years, 
Allah — ^whose  name  be  magnified  for  ever — rendered 
me  impotent  to  continue  with  my  mission.  It  was  a  most 
distressing  blow,  both  to  me  and  to  those  who  were  in 
need.  My  pride  was  ground  in  the  dust.  I  was  ashamed 
to  go  among  men,  being  no  longer  a  man." 

"  In  your  shame  shall  rest  your  punishment,"  said  the 
caid  after  due  consideration  accompanied  by  further 
stroking  of  his  beard.  "  Are  we  agreed?" 

"  Aye ! "  they  cried  with  one  accord.  "  We  are 
agreed ! " 

"  You  may  proceed,"  pronounced  the  caid. 

"  May  your  joys  be  eternal,"  they  said  as  he  parted. 

As  if  in  a  dream — but  was  it  not  all  a  dream? — he 
left  the  city  of  the  dead.  Waiting  for  him  by  the  gates 
was  a  white  stallion  of  majestic  stature  and  superb  power. 
He  mounted  into  the  Moorish  saddle  and  rode  away.  As 
the  stallion  gained  speed  de  Mare  saw  a  vast  canyon 
before  him  where  the  ground  had  been  split  asunder. 
Holding  taut  the  reins  lest  the  stallion  should  plunge 
into  the  depths,  he  halted  at  the  edge  of  the  rift.  It 
seemed  that  it  descended  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  a  sulphurous  stench  of  putrescence  rose  into 
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his  nostrils.  There  indeed  was  Gehenna.  He  again  praised 
Allah  for  his  deliverance. 

He  rode  along  the  edge  of  the  canyon,  but  he  found 
no  means  of  crossing.  There  was  no  bridge,  and  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  rift  was  at  least  five  times  the 
stallion's  length.  He  therefore  decided  to  return  and 
ask  advice  of  the  caids,  for  he  had  no  intention  of  taking 
the  wrong  road  after  having  journeyed  so  far.  But  the 
stallion  was  reluctant  to  approach  the  city  of  the  dead. 
It  halted  and  turned  about,  straining  against  the  bit  to 
approach  the  hideous  ravine. 

Then  de  Mare,  sensing  the  intelligence  of  the  horse, 
leaned  forward  from  the  saddle,  and  touching  the 
animal's  neck,  said,  "  Wain  Ahmed  ?" 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  the  horse  quivered,  whin- 
neyed,  and  pounded  the  earth  with  a  silver  shod  hoof. 

De  Mare  loosened  the  reins.  The  stallion  surged  for- 
ward. It  gathered  immense  power.  It  soared  like  a 
winged  beast  over  the  canyon. 

The  city  of  the  dead  soon  disappeared  into  the  dis- 
tance as  de  Mare  rode  towards  eternity.  The  stallion, 
sensitive  to  the  joy  of  the  rider,  stretched  into  a  gallop. 
As  the  miles  fled  beneath  them  the  barren  plain  gave 
place  to  rich  pasture,  its  verdure  studded  with  the  jewels 
of  flowers  growing  in  wild  profusion.  They  came  to  a 
river,  and  de  Mare  halted  so  that  he  might  wash  the 
dust  from  his  body.  While  he  bathed  the  animal  grazed 
impatiently.  As  he  dried  his  body  in  the  sun  and  robed 
himself  again  the  animal  struck  the  ground  with  its  hoof, 
beating  it  like  a  drum,  restless  to  move  forward.  Before 
he  was  properly  seated  in  the  saddle  the  horse  plunged 
into  a  gallop. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  mountain,  but  the  stallion, 
with  tremendous  stamina,  barely  slackened  its  speed  in 
the  ascent.  They  reached  the  summit,  and  de  Mar^  saw 
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before  him  the  sides  of  the  mountain  sweeping  down  to 
a  plain  of  great  fertility,  and  in  the  distance  a  city  rose 
in  magnificent  splendour.  The  minarets  gleamed  like 
alabaster  bathed  in  gold. 

He  dismounted  and  for  a  long  while  gazed  at  the  un- 
believable beauty  which  was  unfolded  before  his  eyes. 
The  stallion  waited  patiently,  gently  muzzling  de  ^^are's 
shoulder. 

Prostrating  himself  before  the  eternal  Mecca  he 
praised  the  Lord  of  Creation. 

When  he  rose,  his  fingers  touching  the  beads  of  prayer 
which  he  wore  about  his  neck — the  necklace  his  wife, 
Aicha,  had  given  to  him — he  saw  on  the  road  which 
wound  from  the  wondrous  city  a  swift-moving  group  of 
men  on  horseback.  As  they  came  nearer  he  heard  the 
reverberation  of  the  hooves.  He  mounted  and  rode  to 
meet  them.  When  they  approached  the  cries  of  the 
warriors  made  him  drunk  with  remembrance  of  the  days 
gone  by. 

He  threw  himself  from  his  horse  into  Ahmed's  embrace 
and  tears  of  joy  touched  the  eyes  of  both ! 

As  they  rode  towards  the  eternal  city  the  warriors 
chanted  the  songs  of  the  Ouled  Nail,  but  Ahmed  and 
de  Mare  led  in  silence,  for  their  great  joy  rendered  them 
without  voice.  Then  de  Mare  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
the  hand  of  Ahmed  grasped  it,  and  he  murmured,  "  My 
brother." 

When  they  approached  the  prescribed  gate  the  twi- 
light bathed  the  city  in  a  mysterious  blue,  and  with  the 
coming  of  the  twilight  and  his  entrance  into  the  city  a 
great  peace  descended  upon  de  Mare.  They  entered 
Ahmed's  dwelling. 

Together  they  performed  their  ablutions,  relating  the 
while  the  many  happenings  which  had  befallen  them 
since  Ahmed  had  taken  the  eternal  way.  And  when  de 
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Mar6  enquired  of  the  life  in  paradise  Ahmed  replied, 
"  Words  are  inadequate  for  a  description  of  the  delights." 

Then  de  Mare  attired  himself  in  robes  of  great  beauty 
which  Ahmed  held  ready  for  him.  They  were  of  white 
silk  embroidered  with  thread  of  gold  and  bearing  the 
ribbons  of  his  many  military  decorations.  He  looked  from 
the  ribbons  towards  Ahmed  who  was  watching  him,  and 
he  said,  "  You  were  very  certain  of  my  arrival." 

Ahmed  smiled  and  he  said,  "  You  were  destined  to 
the  delights  of  paradise.  Of  that  fact  I  was  assured  by 
the  caids  who  passed  judgment  upon  you.  Your  experi- 
ence in  the  city  of  the  dead  was  a  mere  formality." 

They  walked  into  the  cool  of  the  garden,  and  there 
was  a  deep  tranquillity  in  the  affinity  which  linked  them 
even  as  their  hands  were  linked. 

"  Tell  me  more  of  this  paradise,"  said  de  Mare,  "  but 
tell  me  first  of  Aicha." 

"  Aicha  is  here,  yet  where  she  dwells  I  know  not.  It  is 
said  by  those  who  dwell  in  contemplation  that  although 
the  beauty  of  paradise  is  perfect  there  exists  a  perfection 
surpassing  the  crudity  of  our  senses.  It  can  be  found  in 
the  deepest  pools  of  the  mind  whose  waters  possess 
absolute  peace.  They  further  state  that  Aicha  dwells  in 
this  profound  state  which  is  the  source  of  life." 

"  Then  how  can  I  approach  her?"  de  Mare  asked  in 
dismay. 

"  Be  assured,  my  brother,"  Ahmed  replied,  "  for  it  is 
also  destined  that  you  shall  find  her.  Yet  the  seeking  will 
take  many  moons." 

"  Many  moons!"  de  Mare  exclaimed.  "  It  seems  that 
I  am  always  destined  to  wait." 

"  Your  period  of  waiting  will  seem  as  brief  as  the  time 
between  darkness  and  the  quick  rising  of  the  sun  above 
the  edge  of  the  desert.  And  what  are  many  moons  com- 
pared with  an  eternity  bathed  in  perfection?" 
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"  Wherefore  is  this  dreiam  moulded  in  such  a  man- 
ner?" de  Mare  enquired. 

"  Because  the  dream  is  of  our  own  making.  When  we 
thirsted  in  the  desert  we  dreamed  of  cool  waters.  When 
our  hollow  bellies  echoed  with  hunger  we  dreamed  of 
sumptuous  victuals.  And  when  our  wives  were  aged  we 
dreamed  of  beautiful  virgins.  We  who  were  of  the  earth 
lusted  after  the  earth  and  when  we  passed  from  the 
earth  our  dreams  accompanied  us.  Now  we  live  our 
dreams.  They  have  become  reality,  and  they  shall  stay 
with  us  for  as  long  as  they  delight.  But  the  time  will 
come  when  the  dream  dies  and  we  will  ascend  into 
greater  beauty.  At  such  a  time  shall  you  find  Aicha." 

De  Mare  halted  his  steps  in  the  quiet  of  the  garden 
for  the  better  consideration  of  Ahmed's  words.  Ahmed 
placed  his  fingers  upon  the  stem  of  a  rose  and  drawing  it 
in  close  inhaled  its  fragrance  as  he  watched  his  friend. 

"  Be  not  sorrowful,"  Ahmed  enjoined,  "  upon  your 
first  day  in  paradise,  for  the  dreams  of  which  I  spoke, 
perhaps  disparagingly,  contain  delights  which  surpass  all 
worldly  conception.  Listen.  Already  they  prepare  your 
reception." 

As  Ahmed  spoke  de  Mare  heard  the  sound  of  the 
warriors  within  the  dwelling.  They  entered  from  the 
garden  and  with  exalted  voices  the  warriors  rose  to  give 
the  salutation.  They  seated  themselves  upon  the  carpeted 
floor,  and  cous-cous  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  large 
circle  which  they  formed. 

"  Let  us  eat,"  said  Ahmed  as  he  poured  piquant  sauce 
upon  the  cous-cous  and  carved  portions  from  the  roasted 
sheep.  "  Let  us  eat,  for  we  are  together  again.  Those  who 
ate  frugally  in  the  desert  shall  feast  in  paradise." 

"  Let  us  eat,"  the  warriors  responded. 

And  so  they  ate. 

"  Let  us  drink,"  said  Ahmed  as  he  poured  wine  of 
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eteraal  vintage  into  goblets  of  gold.  "  Let  us  drink,  for 
we  are  together  again.  Those  who  were  parched  beneath 
the  scorching  sun  shall  drink  the  wine  of  paradise." 

"  Let  us  drink,"  the  warriors  responded. 

And  so  they  drank. 

Then  after  they  had  eaten  and  had  drunk,  Ahmed 
said,  "  Let  there  be  music  and  dance,  for  we  are  together 
again.  For  those  who  chanted  in  the  desert  and  danced 
the  dance  of  death  let  there  be  music  and  dance." 

"  Let  there  be  music  and  dance,"  the  warriors 
responded. 

As  if  in  answer  to  their  demand  there  came  the  sound 
of  music,  from  far  away  at  first,  then  swelling  in  volume 
as  it  approached.  De  Mare  expected  at  any  moment  to 
be  awakened  from  his  dream  and  to  find  himself  back 
in  the  Cercle  des  Officiers  with  the  ancient  Kabyle 
waiter  touching  him  on  the  shoulder  and  saying,  "  The 
others  have  left,  mon  colonel." 

In  order  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  not  a  dream 
from  which  he  would  awake  he  looked  towards  Ahmed. 
And  there  he  was,  his  eyes  smiling  in  a  face  which 
radiated  the  same  youth  and  vigour  as  in  the  days  by 
the  oasis. 

"  You  have  not  grown  old  as  I  grew  old,"  said  de 
Mare. 

"  It  is  of  no  importance,"  Ahmed  replied,  "  for  though 
the  world  disintegrates  with  the  centuries  we  shall  main- 
tain the  flower  of  our  youth." 

"  But  I  am  aged  and  impotent  already,"  said  de  Mare. 

"  You  are  young,  even  as  you  were  when  we  first  met, 
and  are  of  great  beauty."  As  Ahmed  spoke  he  held  a 
tray  of  burnished  metal  before  de  Mare's  eyes. 

He  gazed  at  the  reflection  in  amazement.  His  features 
were  chiselled  and  firm.  His  eyes  of  dark  blue  contrasted 
vividly  with  the  white  of  the  cornea.  The  hair  of  his  head 
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and  beard  was  black,  indigo  black. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  which  I  behold.  It  is  the 
wine!"  he  exclaimed. 

With  the  growing  faster  of  the  music,  the  Mauresques 
moved  into  the  room.  The  lights  burned  low,  and  the 
moonlight,  entering  through  the  archway,  steeped  in 
golden  tones  the  bodies  which  undulated  to  the  rhythm. 
The  music  quickened.  The  movement  quickened.  De 
Mare  quickened.- 

Intoxicated  with  the  integration  of  sound  and  move- 
ment interpreted  through  the  bodies  of  the  Mauresques, 
de  Mare  experienced  a  desire  which  had  slept  for  many 
years. 

As  one  of  the  houris  danced  before  him  with  great 
provocation  he  leaned  towards  Ahmed  and  asked  of  him, 
"  Is  it  possible  that  all  these  creatures  are  virgins  un- 
touched by  man?" 

"  As  surely  as  you  have  found  eternal  youth." 

"Then  this  indeed  is  Al  Jannat,  the  Garden  of 
Allah.'^ 


Beneath  the  Cypress 

Lest  you  consider  that  the  story  of  Rene  de  Mare — 
the  story  which  tells  primarily  of  his  eternally  lasting 
love  for  the  woman  Aicha,  secondarily  of  his  brotherhood 
with  Ahmed  ben  Khaled,  a  brotherhood  equally  endur- 
ing, and  incidentally  of  some  of  the  women  who  were  as 
refreshing  fountains  by  the  wayside  of  his  journeys — lest 
you  consider  that  the  story  is  a  fantasy  without  founda- 
tion, I  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  unusual 
manner  in  which  I  received  the  facts  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  embellish. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  story,  but  when  I 
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heard  it,  I  found  it  difficult  to  disbelieve.  Afterwards  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  episode  had  been 
brought  about  in  my  mind  by  the  hashish  I  had  been 
smoking,  but  on  making  wide  investigations  concerning 
his  life  I  found  that  they  fully  supported  the  details 
which  had  been  communicated  to  me  in  my  hashish 
dream.  Being  satisfied  with  the  authenticity  of  the 
account  of  his  Hfe  on  the  earth  I  am  therefore  prepared 
to  accept  his  story  of  the  journey  to  the  eternal  Mecca. 

But  whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  matter  it  is  of  little 
importance.  It  is  sufficient  to  remember  these  words 
which  he  spoke  before  returning  again  to  the  lost  oasis  in 
search  of  Aicha — 

"  There  are  the  dreams  of  life;  there  are  the  dreams 
of  sleep ;  there  are  the  dreams  of  death.  In  the  dreams  of 
life  man  is  like  a  bird  of  which  the  wings  are  cut; 
aspiring  to  flight,  the  bird  is  hastily  precipitated.  In  the 
dreams  of  sleep  man  is  like  a  bird  of  which  the  leg  is 
tied  by  a  thread;  although  the  bird  soars,  it  is  drawn 
back  to  earth  with  the  awakening.  But  in  the  dreams  of 
death  the  thread  is  broken,  the  wings  are  fully  fledged, 
and  flight  is  infinite." 

Remember  these  words  as  you  read  the  story  of  his 
dreams. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  of  my  second  meeting  with 
de  Mare. 

You  will  remember  that  my  acquaintanceship  with 
him  was  of  short  duration — less  than  an  hour  as  we 
drank  in  the  Pilgrim's  Rest.  Despite  its  brevity  it  had  a 
most  stimulating  effect  on  my  interest  in  the  Mussulman 
world.  I  decided  as  a  first  step  to  master  the  Arabic 
language,  and  although  I  failed  to  find  a  teacher  as 
capable  as  his  Romila,  my  progress  was  satisfactory. 
Before  long  I  was  able  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the 
merchants  in  the  Arab  market,  confounding  them  in 
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their  own  tongue,  and,  on  some  occasions,  excelling  their 
profanity.  In  this  manner  our  mutual  respect  grew,  and 
I  became  accepted  by  the  Arab  population  of  the  town 
less  as  an  infidel  and  more  as  one  of  their  people.. There 
were  few  dwellings  of  the  faithful  whose  doors  were  not 
open  to  me,  and  many  a  night  I  spent  with  the  marabout 
and  his  learned  friends  sitting  in  the  moonlight  on  the 
steps  of  the  mosque  in  deep  discussion. 

The  night  to  which  I  shall  now  refer  commenced  in  a 
far  less  serious  manner.  It  was  the  wedding  night  of  my 
friend  Kaddour,  and  I  was  invited  to  attend  the  feast. 
He  was  a  young  merchant  of  the  town  and  rich  on 
account  of  his  many  successful  dealings  in  cattle  with 
the  herdsmen  from  the  south.  He  was  of  dark  com- 
plexion, and  a  round  cicatrix  showed  in  the  centre  of 
his  forehead.  I  learned  that  as  a  youth  he  had  been 
tattooed  there  with  the  symbol  of  his  tribe,  but,  on 
becoming  a  leading  merchant  in  a  town,  his  pride  had 
caused  him  to  have  the  blue  mark  removed  by  cauteriza- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  charm,  and 
local  talk  said  that  many  of  the  European  women  of  the 
town  sought  his  favour. 

It  was  lavish  feast,  for  Kaddour  was  a  man  of  most 
generous  nature,  and  after  we  had  eaten  we  smoked 
hashish — or  kyf  as  the  Arabs  name  it — and  watched  the 
dances  of  the  hired  women  he  had  engaged  for  our 
entertainment.  As  our  mood  changed  with  assimilation 
of  the  narcotic,  so  the  classical  Arabic  dance  de- 
generated into  the  erotic  dances  which  can  be  witnessed 
in  certain  houses  at  the  edge  of  the  town.  (Upon  the  flat 
roof  of  one  of  these  dwellings  the  storks  come  to  nest 
each  year.  This  is  considered  a  good  omen  and  the. house, 
known  as  the  House  of  Storks,  is  very  popular.  The 
clients  consist  chiefly  of  the  rich  Arab  merchants,  and 
the  Mauresques  are  selected  with  great  care.  On  the 
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occasions  when  a  virgin  takes  residence  in  the  house 
there  are  great  celebrations.  He  who  makes  the  highest 
bid  is  privileged  to  initiate  the  novice,  and  he  receives 
her  attention  without  further  payments  for  a  period  of 
one  year.  But  these  facts,  though  interesting,  are  a 
digression.) 

Towards  midnight  Kaddour  indicated  that  he  would 
leave  us.  With  much  laughter,  and  with  many  ribald 
jokes  from  the  hired  dancers,  we  dispatched  him  to  the 
bride  who  was  waiting  in  silence  for  his  arrival. 

I  had  never  seen  the  bint  who  was  now  Kaddour's 
wife.  She  had  the  reputation  of  great  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence and  a  nature  insurpassable  in  sweetness.  On 
account  of  this  she  had  been  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
men  even  before  the  time  of  adolescence.  Kaddour,  it 
seems,  had  seen  her  as  a  child,  and  had  waited  with 
patience  and  great  determination  until  finally  the  mar- 
riage had  been  arranged.  And  now  he  was  joining  her, 
and  I  felt  envious.  It  seemed  to  my  mind,  a  mind  quick 
in  perception  yet  exaggerated  in  colour  and  perspective 
by  the  hashbh,  that  Kaddour  was  about  to  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  fruit  which  can  be  found  on  this  imperfect 
earth.  Yes,  I  was  envious. 

As  I  was  thinking  in  this  manner,  one  of  the 
Mauresques,  half -naked  from  the  dance,  abandoned  her- 
self to  my  caress.  As  she  lay  there  I  saw  in  my  mind  a 
most  distinct  picture  of  the  storks  hovering  above  the 
house.  I  disengaged  myself  from  her  embrace.  It  was 
not  because  I  held  the  strict  views  of  the  Prophet  Mo- 
hammed on  the  subject  of  fornication  that  I  acted  thus, 
but  solely  because  I  desired  the  perfection  which  the 
hashish  formulated  in  my  mind.  I  left  the  house. 

Walking  along  the  main  road  of  the  town  I  passed 
the  Pilgrim's  Rest,  and  its  closed  shutters  could  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  I  remembered  as  I  passed 
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the  evening  when  I  had  drunk  with  Colonel  de  Mare  on 
the  terrace.  My  footfalls  echoed  in  the  empty  street,  and, 
as  I  approached  the  bridge  I  recalled  the  story  of 
Romila  and  imagined  de  Mare  talking  to  her  as  she  sat 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  I  leaned  against  the  bridge 
and  watched  the  ripples  in  the  river  as  it  narrowed 
through  the  arch.  But  there  was  no  Romila  gathering 
water  in  a  pitcher. 

As  I  stayed  there  I  realised  that  at  least  four  years 
had  passed  since  de  Mare's  death.  Yet  despite  the  long 
time,  it  seemed  that  our  meeting  was  comparatively 
recent.  I  could  see  with  clarity  the  shape  of  his  features 
and  could  hear,  as  if  he  had  just  spoken,  the  tone  of  his 
voice.  This,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  hashish  which,  in 
my  experience,  will  often  raise  to  the  surface  of  the 
mind  a  long-forgotten  incident. 

At  length  I  decided  to  return  to  my  villa  which  is 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  river.  I  won- 
dered why  I  had  walked  as  far  as  the  bridge  which  is  a 
long  way  past  the  lane  I  should  have  taken.  Rather  than 
retrace  my  footsteps,  I  walked  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  intending  to  pass  the  Arab  cemetery,  climb  the 
hillside,  and  emerge  onto  the  track  just  below  my  home. 

I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  saw  some  Bedouin  tents 
pitched  in  an  open  space  beside  the  river.  A  large  black 
dog,  prowling  between  the  tents,  approached  and  bared 
its  teeth  in  a  snarl.  Before  I  had  time  the  speak,  the 
brute  halted,  stared  at  me,  whimpered,  and  slunk  back 
into  the  shadows  of  the  tents.  At  the  time  the  animal's 
behaviour  did  not  strike  me  as  strange,  and  I  proceeded 
on  my  way. 

I  cannot  explain  why  I  decided  to  walk  through  the 
cemetery  rather  than  round  it.  It  seemed  as  if  almost 
against  my  will  my  feet  were  guided  between  the  tombs 
which  lay  desolate  in  the  moonlight.  My  eyes  were  fixed 
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upon  a  cypress  tree  which  loomed  darkly  against  the 
moonlit  sky,  and,  as  if  impelled,  I  walked  towards  it. 

As  I  approached  I  saw  a  white  shape  at  the  base  of 
the  cypress.  It  was  a  burnous  stirred  by  the  breeze  which 
passed  over  the  hillside.  Drawing  near,  I  saw  that  the 
garment  enclosed  a  man  who  was  lying  against  a  tomb- 
stone. 

I  spoke  to  him,  but  there  was  no  reply.  I  bent  near 
and  listened  to  the  quiet,  almost  imperceptible,  breath- 
ing. I  saw  that  he  was  magnificently  attired,  and  there 
was  an  indescribable  fragrance  about  him.  I  withdrew 
the  hood  of  the  burnous  which  *half  covered  his  face, 
and  I  saw  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  great  beauty.  His 
beard  was  blue-black  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Thinking  it  a  strange  place  for  such  a  man  to  be 
sleeping  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  ill,  I  decided  to 
arouse  him.  I  spoke  again,  more  loudly,  but  he  never 
moved.  I  held  his  shoulder  and  shook  him  gently.  He 
remained  unconscious.  I  shook  him  vigorously  and  called 
in  a  loud  voice  until  at  last  he  stirred.  He  seemed  to  be 
struggling  with  his  spirit  like  a  man  fighting  with  great 
effort  to  reach  the  surface  of  a  deep  sea  of  sleep..  Then 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  At  first 
he  seemed  oblivious  of  my  presence.  He  looked  at  the 
moon,  full  orbed  above  the  hill,  then  at  the  whiteness  of 
the  town,  then  he  gazed  over  the  moonlit  plateau  which 
stretched  into  the  shadows  of  distance.  Finally  he  looked 
at  the  stone  by  his  feet,  and  it  seemed  that  he  was  reading 
the  Arabic  inscription  which  was  just  visible  in  the 
moonlight. 

Becoming  aware  of  my  presence,  he  smiled  and  gave 
the  salutation. 

"  Have  you  been  here  long  ?"  I  asked. 

"  In  a  manner,  yes,"  he  replied. 

"  I  thought  you  were  ill.  You  were  sleeping  so  deeply." 
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"  The  sleep  of  the  dead  is  deep." 

"  I  intended  to  take  you  to  my  home.  It  is  near  at 
hand." 

"  Let  us  go,"  he  said,  taking  a  last  glance  at  the  stone. 

We  walked  to  the  villa,  and  in  the  light  of  the  room  I 
was  even  more  impressed  by  the  physical  beauty  of  my 
guest.  His  eyes  were  dark  blue  in  colour  as  was  his 
beard,  and  despite  the  infinite  energy  which  he  seemed 
to  contain  he  was  very  reposed  in  his  manner — as  if  he 
held  great  understanding  and  was  untouched  by  the 
many  disturbing  currents  of  life. 

"  We  have  met  before,"  he  said  as  he  gazed  steadily 
towards  me.  His  words  were  like  a  cascade  of  music,  and 
he  spoke  the  classical  Arabic  of  the  Koran.  "  It  was  in 
the  Pilgrim's  Rest,  but  I  have  changed  considerably 
since  then." 

"  I  have  no  recollection  of  our  meeting." 

"  You  will  probably  not  remember  this  meeting.  I 
am  surprised  that  you  discovered  me,  that  the  meeting 
has  taken  place.  Your  mind  must  be  in  a  most  abnormal 
state." 

"  I  have  been  smoking  kyf" 

"  That  would  account  for  it.  Others  would  have 
passed  by,  seeing  only  a  tombstone." 

I  prepared  coffee,  and  we  drank  it  upon  the  balcony 
of  the  room.  He  showed  great  interest  in  the  account 
which  I  gave  him  of  my  journeys  in  the  Mussulman 
world,  and  examined  most  closely  a  book  which  I  had 
written  on  my  research  in  Arabic  art.  When  he  asked 
me  if  I  intended  to  continue  with  my  writing,  I  told  him 
that  although  I  had  several  ideas  none  of  them  pleased 
me  sufficiently  to  start. 

"  I  could  tell  you  a  story,"  he  said  as  he  stroked  his 
beard  meditatively,  "  a  story  which  is  unusual.  It  may 
help  you  to  remember  this  night,  and,  if  you  remember, 
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it  may  please  you  to  write  the  story  which  I  relate." 

I  begged  him  to  proceed. 

So,  seated  in  the  moonlight  and  with  the  cicidas 
droning  out  in  the  night,  I  listened  while  he  told  me  the 
story  of  Rene  de  Mar^,  of  his  life  as  a  soldier,  of  his 
lonely  death,  of  his  journey  along  the  eternal  road,  and 
of  his  existence  in  the  Garden  of  Allah.  I  listened 
enraptured  and  was  without  speech  when  he  had  ter- 
minated. 

"  It  is  truly  an  amazing  story/'  I  said  at  length. 

"  There  is  much  more  that  I  could  tell.  That  which  I 
have  spoken  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  whole,  a  few 
scattered  stones  of  the  mosaic  of  my  dreams." 

"  Stay  with  me  for  a  while  so  that  the  mosaic  may  be 
completed." 

"  I  shall  remain  for  as  long  as  the  kyf  remains,  but 
when  its  smoke  clears  from  your  mind  I  shall  go  away." 

"You  will  go  far?" 

"  To  the  lost  oasis  of  which  I  have  spoken." 

"  You  have  returned  through  the  grave  for  this 
purpose?" 

"  For  none  other." 

"  It  is  a  most  unusual  journey — from  the  Garden  of 
Allah  to  the  lost  oasis." 

"  Did  you  not  dream  of  perfection  when  you  smoked 
the  kyf?"  His  eyes  held  me  as  he  spoke,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  read  my  mind.  Before  I  had  time  to  reply  he 
continued,  "  I  also  dream  of  perfection,  a  perfection 
which  I  have  not  found  in  paradise."  His  eyes  expressed 
a  great  obsession  as  he  spoke.  "  So  I  make  my  pilgrimage 
to  the  oasis  where  I  found  and  lost  the  perfection  which 
I  seek." 

I  was  becoming  heavy  with  sleep  as  I  listened,  and  my 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  distant  star. 

"  It  is  the  substance  of  all  our  dreams,"  I  heard  him 
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say.  "  It  is  a  mirage,  as  is  the  lost  oasis,  yet  it  can  be 
found." 

As  I  watched  the  distant  star  it  seemed  to  shine  with 
the  strength  of  the  love  which  de  Mare  possessed  for  his 
wife  Aicha. 

"  Yes,  it  can  be  found,  and  I  go  upon  my  journey." 
The  music  of  his  voice  dropped  softly  into  my  mind. 
"  It  can  be  found." 

The  star  upon  which  I  gazed  grew  large  as  it 
approached  until  it  seemed  to  lie  within  the  orbits  of  my 
skull,  filling  my  mind  with  light. 

"  It  can  be  found,"  came  the  echo  of  his  voice  from 
far  away. 

The  star  receded  slowly  until  all  was  darkness.  .  .  . 

When  I- awoke  it  was  long  past  dawn,  and  my  head 
ached  and  throbbed  from  the  poison  of  the  hashish 
fumes.  I  could  remember  the  events  of  the  previous 
evening  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  Kaddour's  feast, 
but  had  no  recollection  of  my  returning  to  my  home. 

It  must  have  been  about  a  month  later,  for  the  moon 
was  again  at  its  period  of  fullness,  when  I  found  myself 
standing  on  the  bridge  over  the  river.  While  I  gazed  at 
the  large  cypress  which  dominated  the  Arab  cemetery  in 
the  distance  as  it  was  revealed  in  black  form  against  the 
silver  blueness  of  the  sky,  the  memory  of  the  dream 
returned.  I  walked  quickly  along  the  river  bank,  recalling 
as  I  moved,  the  details  of  the  evening.  I  climbed  the 
hillside  and  entered  the  Arab  cemetery.  I  approached  the 
cypress. 

Beneath  the  cypress  I  halted.  There  was  the  stone  as 
it  had  been  revealed  in  my  dream.  I  knelt  down  and 
read  the  carved  inscription — Rene  de  Mare. 
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The  Lotus  Pool 

He  lay  on  the  ground  beside  the  lotus  pool.  His  elbows 
rested  in  the  flowered  carpet  of  grass,  and  his  chin  re- 
posed between  his  cupped  hands.  He  was  looking  towards 
the  pool,  but  his  eyes  saw  neither  the  iridescent  butterflies 
floating  above,  nor  the  blue  lotus  flowers  upon  the  sur- 
face, nor  the  golden  fish  which  glided  in  the  depths. 
They  saw  the  laughing  face  of  the  houri  who  played  in 
the  water  and  the  shimmering  form  of  her  body  as  the 
ripples  emanated  from  her  movement  and  died  against 
the  edge. 

"  Come  and  bathe,"  said  the  laughter  of  her  voice. 
"  The  water  is  beautiful." 

"  So  is  the  warmth  of  the  sun,"  he  replied  lazily. 

Her  laughter  rippled  like  the  water  of  the  pool,  and 
he  turned  onto  his  back.  He  ate  one  of  the  peaches  which 
she  had  gathered  and  he  gazed  at  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky.  Presently,  drunk  with  the  sunshine,  as  the  laughter 
of  the  girl  and  the  song  of  the  birds  of  paradise  receded 
into  the  distance,  he  slept.  He  was  awakened  by  the  cool 
touch  of  water  upon  his  face.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  see 
the  houri  kneeling  above  him,  smiling  at  him  as  the 
minute  rivulets  of  water  upon  her  body  gathered  into 
droplets  at  the  apex  of  her  breast  and  fell  towards  him 
with  the  gleam  of  jewels  in  the  sun.  Her  body  was  amber 
in  tone,  and  the  dark  curls  clung  close  against  her  head 
in  their  dampness. 

"  You  are  tired,  Sidi  Rene?" 

"  Not  now,  for  you  have  joined  me,  Leila." 

She  took  a  peach  and  bit  its  succulence  with  her  small 
white  teeth.  Then  she  offered  the  peach  to  de  Mar^,  and 
he  also  ate. 
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"  You  are  not  shy?"  he  asked.  (He  had  not  been  long 
in  paradise.) 

"  Shy?  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  You  have  no  embarrassment  when  I  look  upon  you, 
even  though  you  are  naked?" 

She  rose  quicldy.  "  Does  it  not  please  you?"  she  asked 
in  confusion.  "  Am  I  not  beautiful  ?"  She  looked  down 
upon  her  body  and  touched  with  her  hands  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  limbs. 

"  You  are  very  beautiful,  Leila,  and  your  beauty 
gives  me  exquisite  pleasure." 

She  sank  again  to  his  side  and  held  his  shoulder. 

"  Then  why  should  I  mind?  Why  should  I  be  shy  as 
you  say?" 

"  On  earth  a  Mauresque  is  always  shy.  Her  modesty  is 
such  that  she  will  not  undress  before  her  husband  .  .  . 
not  always,  that  is  to  say.  Some  husbands  overcome  the 
prejudice." 

"  Would  you  prefer  me  to  robe  ?" 

"  No,  Leila,  you  are  unutterably  beautiful  in  your 
nakedness." 

"  I  am  so  pleased,  for  I  do  not  like  clothes.  They  keep 
the  kiss  of  the  sun  from  my  body.  I  suppose  it  would  not 
be  the  same  if  we  were  upon  the  earth.  Would  I  have  to 
dress  to  be  shy?" 

"  Most  innocent  Leila,  you  do  not  dress  to  be  shy. 
You  dress  because  you  are  shy." 

"  Oh !  I  understand."  She  seated  herself  upon  the  car- 
pet of  grass  and  nibbled  another  peach.  She  was  still 
puzzled  by  his  words. 

"  I  doubt  that  you  properly  understand.  You  are  far 
too  innocent." 

She  lay  by  his  side,  resting  her  head  in  his  arm,  while 
de  Mare  studied  the  delicate  leaf  pattern  of  an  almond 
tree  against  the  sky.   She  raised  herself  slightly  and, 
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smiling  at  de  Mare,  asked,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
innocent?  How  am  I  innocent?" 

"  These  words  are  difficult  to  define." 

She  gazed  at  him  with  adoration  as  he  sought  an 
explanation.  Her  lips  were  partly  opened  and  perfumed 
with  the  fragrance  of  peach.  Her  slender  hand  held  a 
blue  lotus  against  the  valley  of  her  breasts. 

"  Innocent  .  .  .  well,  you  don't  realise  the  effect  which 
your  closeness  has  upon  me.  You  don't  realise  the  desire 
which  your  beauty  arouses.  You  don't  understand  these 
emotions  because  you  are  innocent." 

"  First  I  am  shy.  Then  I  am  innocent.  These  words 
which  you  have  brought  from  the  world  are  so  compli- 
cated." 

*'  Perhaps  I  could  explain  to  you  in  a  medium  other 
than  words.  Tell,  me,  Leila,  have  you  ever  spoken  to  a 
man  before?" 

"  Oh,  never !"  she  exclaimed.  "We  were  never  allowed 
to  leave  the  dwelling.  We  spent  our  time  in  sewing  and 
singing  and  in  dancing,  but  we  were  all  houris  of  the 
same  age.  You  are  the  first  man  to  whom  I  have  ever 
spoken,  Sidi  Rene." 

"  Leila,"  he  called  quietly. 

"Yes,  Sidi  Ren6?" 

He  touched  her  shoulders  and  drew  her  nearer,  and  it 
seemed  that  a  silence  reigned  for  the  moment  in  their 
part  of  paradise.  At  first  she  showed  fear,  then  fascina- 
tion. He  drew  her  closer  until  their  lips  met.  His  arms 
tightened  about  the  warm  slimness  of  her  body,  and  he 
felt  the  beat  of  her  heart  growing  faster.  Suddenly,  as  if 
in  terror,  her  hands  beat  against  his  face.  He  loosened 
his  arms,  and  she  fell  back.  Her  hands  clutched  her 
breast  as  if  she  were  in  pain. 

"  Now  perhaps  you  understand  a  little,  Leila,  for  you 
hz^ve  felt  desire  and  are  no  longer  completely  innocent." 
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"  I  felt  frightened." 

"  Because  the  desire  was  a  new  experience." 

"  It  was  strange.  I  liked  it  at  first,  then  it  caused  me 
fear.  My  heart  is  still  pounding."  She  took  his  hand  and 
placed  it  against  her  heart. 

"  It  is  nothing  to  fear,  Leila.  Lie  quietly  for  a  while." 

As  she  relaxed  he  felt  the  heart  beat  gradually  slower 
until  it  became  normal. 

"  I  feel  better  now,"  she  said.  "  I  must  be  innocent 
again." 

"  Yes,  you  are  innocent  again." 

"  But  tell  me  what  happened,  Sidi  Rene.  I  was  terri- 
fied when  you  held  me  so  close." 

"  It  might  be  termed  a  type  of  emotional  stress." 

"  Does  the  same  thing  happen  to  Mauresques  on 
earth?" 

"  Sometimes,"  de  Mare  replied  with  a  smile  as  he 
remembered  an  incident  of  his  early  life. 

"  Tell  me  more  about  it,  Sidi  Rene." 

"  There  is  a  story  I  could  tell  you,"  he  said.  , 

"  Please,"  she  begged,  as  she  rested  her  head  in  the 
curve  of  his  arm  again  and  held  the  lotus  flower  close 
to  her  face. 

"  It  was  a  long  time  ago,"  he  commenced,  "  and  I 
was  of  about  the  same  age  as  I  am  now — which  may 
sound  impossible  but  is  nevertheless  true.  I  was  with  a 
regiment  of  Arab  soldiers,  and  we  were  stationed  at 
Setif  in  Algeria.  One  of  my  best  friends  there  was  the 
regimental  doctor.  (I  regret  that  he  is  not  in  paradise 
with  us  now,  but  he  always  refused  to  take  the  path  of 
the  faithful.)  When  I  had  little  work  to  do  I  would  often 
visit  his  surgery  and  spend  time  with  him  in  conversation. 
One  day  when  I  was  there  the  doctor  was  called  away, 
and,  while  I  waited  for  his  return,  a  Mauresque  entered 
with  her  mother. 
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"  They  must  have  thought  that  I  was  the  doctor,  for 
the  old  woman  plunged  into  the  details  of  her  daughter's 
complaints.  She  was  unable  to  sleep  at  night  without 
disturbing  dreams  and  was  not  tempted  by  even  the 
most  delicious  morsels  of  food.  The  old  woman  was 
certain  that  I  could  effect  a  cure,  and  rather  than  dis- 
illusion her  I  assured  her  that  if  she  left  her  daughter  in 
my  hands  she  need  have  no  further  worries. 

"  So  I  told  the  Mauresque  to  open  her  mouth  and 
expose  her  tongue;  this  she  did  with  obedience.  I  could 
see  nothing  unhealthy  as  it  moved  provocatively,  so  I 
decided  to  make  further  investigations.  I  therefore  asked 
her  to  remove  her  white  silk  robes  and  slip  her  dress  from 
her  shoulders.  She  was  a  little  shy — by  that  I  mean  that 
she  hesitated  before  she  complied — but  I  don't  think  she 
was  completely  innocent.  As  the  dress  slipped  away  I 
regretted  that  her  mother  was  present.  However,  with  a 
professional  air  I  placed  the  instrument  which  amplifies 
the  sound  of  the  heart  against  the  wall  of  her  chest  and 
listened  to  the  heart  beat.  Taking  her  hand  I  looked  into 
her  face.  She  lowered  her  eyes  modestly  in  the  manner 
becoming  a  Mauresque  in  the  presence  of  her  mother. 
But  the  instrument  told  me  all  I  wanted  to  know.  I  had 
diagnosed  her  complaint.  You  see,  Leila,  her  heart  was 
beating  as  fast  as  yours  was  a  littie  while  ago. 

"  '  What  is  your  name,  little  one  ?'  I  asked. 

"  '  Zaur^.,'  she  replied. 

"  I  spoke  in  French  and  could  see  that  her  mother 
was  unable  to  understand. 

"  '  Well,  Zaura,'  I  said,  '  your  heart  is  beating  ab- 
normally fast.  I  would  say  that  you  are  suffering  from 
emotional  stress.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  complaint,  and 
one  which  I  am  well  able  to  cure.  I  have  a  very  suitable 
medicine  for  you.' 

"  '  Is  it  bitter?'  she  asked. 
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"  '  It  is  sweeter  than  honey.' 

"  '  Can  I  have  it  now?' 

"  '  It  is  to  be  taken  in  the  evenings  and  must  be 
freshly  dispensed.  I  suggest  that  you  call  at  my  house  for 
it  in  the  hour  before  sunset.' 

"  '  Will  my  appetite  return?' 

"  '  Not  only  will  your  appetite  return  but  you  will 
experience  a  new  appetite.' 

"  As  she  dressed  herself  I  wrote  my  address  on  a  scrap 
of  paper  and  gave  it  to  her,  saying,  '  When  you  come  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  your  mother  at  home.  The  curp 
will  be  more  effective.' 

"  Did  you  cure  her?"  asked  the  houri  Leila  with  great 
interest. 

"  Yes,"  replied  de  Mare,  "  but  it  took  quite  a  long 
time.  She  arrived  the  same  evening  and,  after  modest 
hesitation,  accepted  the  first  course  of  the  treatment 
which  I  prescribed.  Afterwards  she  agreed  that  she 
already  felt  better — though  a  little  tired — and  I  advised 
her  to  continue  with  my  treatment  until  the  cure  was 
completely  effected." 

"She  came  again?" 

"  Yes.  She  was  an  ideal  patient.  She  even  recom- 
mended the  cure  to  many  of  her  friends.  The  doctor  was 
amazed  to  see  so  many  Mauresques  waiting  outside  his 
surgery  a  few  days  later." 


The  Prophecy  of  Bel-Khir  is  Fulfilled 

Until  the  sun  reached  its  zenith  he  rode  the  boundless 
plains  of  paradise  with  Ahmed.  As  the  ground  moved 
swiftly  beneath  them  they  remembered  their  days  in  the 
desert  and  found  joy  in  the  memory.  And  sometimes 
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they  chanted  the  songs  they  had  known  in  the  days  of 
long  ago,  songs  of  the  Ouled  Nail  warriors,  and  their 
spirits  quickened  to  the  sound.  Likewise,  the  horses  which 
they  rode  knew  the  exaltation  of  the  mounted  men,  and 
they  had  no  need  of  a  spur  as  their  hooves  thundered 
over  the  plains. 

When  they  returned  to  the  eternal  city,  he  parted 
from  Ahmed  and  made  his  way  to  the  Moorish  baths. 
He  divested  himself  of  his  robes  and  passed  through  the 
arches  into  a  chamber  where  the  stone  floor  was  hot 
against  the  naked  soles  of  his  feet.  The  beams  of  sunlight 
which  entered  through  the  windows  were  refracted  into 
rainbows  by  the  moisture  in  the  air;  so  that  the  alabaster 
wall  was  toned  with  amethyst  while  the  colours  of  a 
sunsiet  diffused  about  the  bodies  of  three  houris  who 
were  lying  upon  the  heated  slabs. 

As  he  advanced,  the  houris  arose  and  prepared  to 
leave,  but  de  Mare  bade  them  remain.  He  lay  near  to 
them,  stretching  his  tired  body  on  the  soothing  warmth 
of  the  stones. 

Lest  he  should  wish  to  sleep,  the  houris  remained 
silent  and  spent  their  time  massaging  the  perfumed  oils 
into  the  beautiful  contours  of  their  forms.  With  indolence 
de  Mare  watched  them,  and  when  they  saw  that  he 
remained  awake,  they  broke  their  silence  with  chatter 
and  laughter.  Later,  growing  bolder,  they  suggested  that 
his  tired  limbs  might  benefit  from  the  soothing  properties 
of  the  rare  balm  which  they  used.  He  consented  to  the 
application,  and,  to  his  great  pleasure,  as  two  of  the 
houris  kneaded  his  muscles  with  firm  yet  delicate  touch, 
the  tiredness  evaporated.  But  whether  this  was  due  to 
the  qualities  of  the  balm  or  to  other  factors  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture. 

Despite  the  attentive  way  in  which  they  administered 
to  his  needs,  it  was  the  third  houri  who  captured  his 
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interest.  She  continued  quietly  with  her  own  toilet,  yet 
from  time  to  time  looked  toward  him  with  a  puzzled 
expression.  She  combed  her  dark  hair  and,  as  she  tied 
the  two  plaits  around  her  head  with  a  ribbon,  she  again 
regarded  him  so  that  he  said  to  her,  "  There  is  something 
which  you  cannot  understand?" 

"  When  you  entered  it  seemed  that  a  memory  stirred 
in  my  mind,  and  I  seek  the  memory." 

"  Perhaps  if  we  stayed  together  for  a  while  you  would 
remember." 

The  two  houris  discreetly  departed. 

"  What  is  your  name?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  without  a  name,"  she  replied  gravely.  "  They 
say  that  the  one  from  whom  I  wait  will  bring  with  him 
the  sound  of  my  name.  In  the  meanwhile  I  am  called 
Djamila  because  of  my  beauty." 

"  You  have  great  beauty,  Djamila,"  he  replied.  "  It  is 
a  beauty  which  is  different  from  that  of  other  houris.  It 
is  a  beauty  which  has  a  suggestion  of  the  earth  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  the  perfection  of  paradise." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  the  one  for  whom  I  wait.  Would  it 
please  you  to  possess  the  beauty  you  have  described?" 

He  took  her  by  the  arms  and  drew  her  towards  him, 
but  she  placed  her  hands  against  his  shoulders.  "  What 
is  my  name?"  she  asked. 

De  Mare  shook  his  head.  "  Alas,  I  bring  no  name.  I 
know  of  none  more  fitting  than  Djamila,  the  beautiful 
one. 

"  Then  we  must  remain  apart."  She  bowed  her  head 
in  resignation. 

"  But  that  is  impossible,"  he  said  in  frustration.  "  You 
might  spend  all  eternity  in  waiting." 

"  That  would  be  a  long  time,"  said  her  serious  voice, 
"  and  very  difficult  if  I  saw  you  often." 

"  Let  us  not  wait,  Djamila.  Let  us  eat  of  this  fruit  of 
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paradise.  It  would  not  be  known." 

"  It  would  be  discovered." 

, "  But  how  ?  Are  not  all  houris  endowed  with  eternal 
virginity?" 

"  In  normal  circumstances,  but  not  in  such  a  case.  If 
we  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  we  would  be  expelled  from 
paradise  as  were  the  first  man  and  the  first  woman." 

"  That  would  be  unfortunate." 

"  Most  unfortunate." 

"  Much  as  I  desire  you,  Djamila,  I  have  no  wish  to 
return  to  the  world." 

"  Then  we  must  wait.  Perhaps  you  will  remember  my 
name." 

"  I  shall  not  cease  trying  to  remember."  He  looked  at 
her  and  sighed.  "  Now  I  can  truly  understand  the  fall  of 
man,"  he  said. 

"  You  could  anoint  me  with  oils,"  she  smiled  beneath 
her  eyelashes  as  she  spoke.  "  That  would  not  be  for- 
bidden." 

He  poured  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  a  portion  of  the 
fragrant  balm  and  he  applied  it  to  her  body.  She  lay 
back  upon  the  stones  of  the  floor  with  her  eyes  closed. 

"  You  are  a  dancer,"  he  said  as  the  muscles  of  her 
body  rippled  beneath  the  touch  of  his  hand. 

"  There  is  no  other  houri  whose  dancing  compares 
with  mine.  In  the  dwelling  of  the  houris  I  teach  the  art 
of  movement." 

"  You  shall  dance  for  me  to-night." 

"  Perhaps  with  my  dance  you  will  remember  my 
name." 

"  I  hope  so,  lest  I  take  the  path  of  the  first  man." 

"  And  lest  I  follow  you,"  she  murmured.  A  tremor 
passed  through  her  body. 

After  the  setting  of  the  sun  Djamila  entered  his  dwell- 
ing, bringing  with  her  the  two  houris  so  that  they  could 
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create  music  for  her  dance.  They  walked  through  the 
garden  and  listened  to  the  song  of  the  fountain  and  with 
the  rising  of  the  moon  they  saw  the  petals  of  the  night 
flowers  opening  to  the  touch  of  the  moonbeams.  Then, 
with  the  light  of  the  moon  upon  her  body,  Djamila 
danced.  It  was  a  dance  of  innocence,  of  awakening,  of 
desire,  of  fear,  of  escape,  of  capture,  of  terror,  of  sur- 
render, of  pain,  of  ecstasy.  It  was  the  dance  of  love  in 
every  phase,  but  the  ultimate  phase  was  never  reached, 
for  de  Mare,  now  of  infinite  virility  and  considerably 
stimulated  by  Djamila's  dance,  placed  his  arms  around 
the  houris  who  played  and  drew  them  near.  They  dis- 
played no  reluctance,  but  Djamila,  her  eyes  a  blaze  of 
fury,  abruptly  ceased  her  dance.  She  hurled  cries  of 
anger  at  the  innocent  creatures.  Terrified,  they  fled. 

"  You  are  certainly  different  from  other  houris,"  re- 
marked de  Mare,  "  for  I  perceive  that  you  are  stricken 
with  pangs  of  jealousy." 

Throwing  herself  at  his  feet  she  begged  forgiveness  for 
her  unruly  behaviour.  "  Please  do  not  send  me  away," 
she  pleaded.  "  I  cannot  understand  what  possessed  me. 
Never  have  I  behaved  in  such  a  manner  before.  Beat  me 
if  you  choose,  but  let  me  remain." 

He  placed  his  arm  around  her  and  consoled  her  with 
word  and  caress  so  that  soon  the  incident  was  forgotten. 
She  lay  in  his  arms  in  a  dream  of  happiness,  and  behind 
them  the  water  of  the  fountain  was  a  golden  flower 
beneath  the  moon.  Later,  in  the  cool  of  the  moist  air, 
she  shivered  slightly. 

"  Let  us  enter  the  dwelling  and  let  us  drink,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

As  they  rose,  she  plucked  a  flower  and  placed  it  in  her 
hair;  then,  arm  in  arm,  they  passed  beneath  the  arch 
into  the  dwelling. 

"  Let  us  drink  anisette,"  he  said.  "  It  will  be  a  pleasant 
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contrast  to  the  wines  of  paradise  which,  personally,  I 
consider  are  too  sweet." 

So  they  drank  anisette  together,  she  drinking  from  his 
glass.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  drunk 
anisette  since  his  entry  into  the  Garden  of  Allah.  He 
wondered  why  he  had  suddenly  desired  the  drink. 

"  It  bums,"  laughed  Djamila  with  pleasure  as  she 
pressed  the  palm  of  her  hand  against  her  diaphragm. 
She  Ufted  a  pitcher  of  water  and  gulped  a  deep  draught. 
"  But  it  was  good,"  she  said.  "  Let  us  drink  again." 

They  repeated  the  process. 

"  You  remind  me  of  a  Mauresque  called  Baya,"  he 
said. 

"In  what  way?" 

"  She  used  to  drink  anisette  in  your  manner  and  with 
similar  delight.  She  was  also  a  dancer."  Then  he  added 
with  a  smile,  "  And  sometimes  she  was  jealous  ...  as 
you  were." 

"Baya?  Where  did  you  meet  her?  In  paradise?" 

"  No,  a  long  way  from  paradise.  I  met  her  in  Rue 
Kalaroudjil  in  the  kasbah  of  Algiers.  She  dwelt  in  a 
house  of  pleasure,  and  though  I  say  it  was  a  long  way 
from  paradise,  it  was  the  nearest  place  to  paradise  for 
a  man  who  was  lonely." 

"  Were  you  happy  with  her?" 

"  No." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  was  unable  to  reciprocate  the  love  which 
she  gave  me,  and,  in  failing  to  do  so,  brought  her  great 
sorrow.  Often  she  would  say  to  me, '  If  I  were  untouched 
by  other  men  as  is  my  sister  Keltoum,  you  would  stay 
with  me.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  and  you  will  go  away. 
Such  is  our  destiny.'  " 

"  And  you  went  away  ?" 

"  Yes." 
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"  I  can  understand  her  sorrow."  She  shivered  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Are  you  cold  ?"  he  asked. 

"  It  is  because  I  lie  still  after  my  dance,  and  the 
thought  of  sorrow  brings  little  warmth." 

He  held  her  close  so  that  with  the  warmth  of  his  body 
the  shivering  ceased. 

"  Tell  me  more  of  the  Mauresque  Baya,"  requested  the- 
houri  Djamila. 

De  Mare  reflected  for  a  while  and  then  he  replied, 
"  If  it  would  please  you  I  could  tell  you  of  an  occasion 
when  she  also  shivered  and  I  held  her  close  to  me  so 
that  she  became  warm." 

Djamila  turned  in  his  arms  so  that  she  faced  him  to 
listen  to  the  story  of  Baya,  and  this  is  the  story  which 
she  heard : 

Rue  Kalaroudjil,  where  she  dwelt,  is  a  street  which 
winds  away  from  the  market  place  into  the  kasbah  of 
Algiers.  It  is  so  narrow  that  only  for  k  short  period  at 
midday  can  the  sun  reach  down  to  the  cobble-stones  of 
the  street.  At  other  times  it  is  a  place  of  shadows  and 
darkness.  In  the  darkness  of  the  doorways  stand  the 
shadows  of  women,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  houses 
men  forget  for  a  while  their  miserable  shadow  of 
existence. 

But  when  I  was  there  many  years  ago,  there  was  a 
house  in  the  street  which  was  light  with  music  and  move- 
ment. It  was  the  house  of  Baya,  who  had  once  dwelt  in 
the  sunlight  of  the  open  spaces.  The  wild  flowers  of  the 
plains  were  still  fresh  in  her  memory,  and  it  seemed  that 
in  her  house  they  blossomed  again. 

There  were  many  who  came  to  the  house  of  Baya, 
even  from  most  distant  places,  for  her  fame  was  spread 
far.  And  many  were  bewitched  by  her  beauty.  Those 
who  were  poor  made  poems  to  glorify  her  name,  and 
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those  who  were  rich  made  precious  gifts  and  sought  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  Rue  Kalaroudjil. 

But  she  always  stayed  in  the  kasbah,  for  there  was 
bitterness  in  her  heart  which  mocked  the  promises  of 
men.  There  were  few  who  understood  this  bitterness. 

Many  an  evening  I  spent  in  the  house  of  Baya, 
watching  the  dancing  of  the  Mauresques,  listening  to  her 
song,  and  conversing  with  the  Arabs  who  came  to  the 
dwelling.  In  this  manner  T  grew  to  understand  the  loneli- 
ness of  her  heart,  and  she  came  to  me  for  solace.  On 
such  occasions,  she  would  lie  in  my  arms  so  that  sorrow 
was  forgotten  and  afterwards  she  would  say  to  me, 
"  From  others  I  take  gifts,  but  to  you  I  give  my  heart." 

When  she  spoke  thus  I  would  reply,  "  Baya,  you 
must  keep  your  heart  lest  it  be  broken  in  my  care." 

Then  she  would  say,  "  Had  I  always  belonged  to 
you,  our  hearts  would  have  beaten  as  one." 

So  we  would  drink  anisette,  and  she  would  say;  "  I 
believe  I  love  you  because  you  hurt  me  with  the  truth  of 
your  words  and  because  you  are  unattainable."  And 
although  she  laughed  as  she  spoke,  I  knew  that  the 
laughter  caused  pain. 

Often  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  stay  away 
from  the  house  of  Baya  so  that  she  might  forget  the  man 
who  could  not  return  the  gift  of  her  love,  but  the  decision 
was  difficult,  for  her  knowledge,  beauty,  and  understand- 
ing was  incomparable.  At  lengthj  her  unhappiness  was 
so  manifest  that  I  avoided  Rue  Kalaroudjil,  and  reposed 
myself,  when  opportunity  allowed,  in  the  voluptuous 
arms  of  a  young  Israelite,  one  Rebecca.  Despite  Re- 
becca's alluring  charm,  I  could  not  forget  the  dark 
flower  of  the  kasbah,  and  often  I  found  myself  in 
Rebecca's  arms  with  my  mind  wandering  along  the  Rue 
Kalaroudjil.  Nevertheless,  I  refrained  from  going  there, 
and  perhaps  I  would  never  have  returned  had  I  not 
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glimpsed  her  veiled  face — how  well  I  knew  those  eyes — 
as  I  walked  through  the  market  one  morning.  She  was 
talking  with  some  other  Mauresques  as  they  sampled 
and  bought  perfumes  from  a  merchant.  When  she  smiled 
I  wondered  how  I  had  been  able,  even  with  Rebecca's 
aid,  to  resist  for  so  long.  That  evening  I  went  to  the 
house  of  Baya. 

She  welcomed  me  after  my  long  absence,  and, 
although  I  detected  warmth  in  her  greeting,  she  promptly 
left  my  company  and  conversed  with  other  guests.  So  I 
went  to  the  room  where  her  child  sister  Keltoum  was 
preparing  for  sleep.  She  described  a  dance  of  joy  at 
seeing  me  again,  and  I  stayed  talking  with  the  child 
until  she  was  sleepy.  Gently  moving  my  arm,  I  rested 
her  head  upon  a  pillow.  As  she  slept  a  smile  of  happiness 
played  about  her  Ups. 

I  returned  to  find  Baya  in  conversation  with  an 
Arab  nobleman  from  Medina.  Her  Mauresque  friends 
entertained  me,  and  I  was  not  displeased  by  Baya's 
inattention — although  at  the  moment  my  pride  suffered 
a  blow — for  I  thought  her  infatuation  and  possessiveness 
for  me  had  passed.  The  Mauresques  about  me  were 
curious  and  observant,  awaiting  any  developments 
between  myself  and  Baya. 

They  brought  me  anisette,  which  I  drank  while  Baya 
sang.  There  seemed  to  be  happiness  in  her  voice,  and, 
when  her  song  was  ended,  I  rose  to  go. 

She  approached  me  and  said,  "  Why  do  you  leave  so 
soon  ?  Do  you  forget  so  quickly  the  pleasure  which  Baya 
can  give?" 

"  Does  Baya  forget  the  sorrow  which  I  bring  ?"  I 
replied.  "  It  is  better  that  I  go." 

"  Fear  not,  dear  friend,"  she  said,  as  she  took  my 
arm,  "  for  my  heart  is  now  hardened  and  well  guarded 
as  yours." 
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She  took  leave  of  her  guests  and  we  adjourned  to  her 
room,  where  she  said,  "  Let  us  drink  and  talk,  for  the 
night  is  young  and  you  have  stayed  long  away." 

We  reposed  upon  the  cushions,  and  I  rested  my 
head  against  her  thigh.  Near  at  hand  were  anisette  and 
a .  porous  earthenware  pitcher  in  which  water  cooled. 
We  drank  steadily  from  the  same  glass  and  from  the  same 
pitcher  and  we  talked  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. She  spoke  of  her  childhood  and  told  me  of  the 
customs  of  her  tribe — customs  which  she  cherished  even 
though  she  had  deserted  them  for  the  ways  of  the  city. 
Then  she  sang  to  me — in  a  low  voice  so  that  the  sleepers 
were  not  disturbed — and  her  songs  were  those  which  had 
been  sung  by  her  tribe  even  before  the  days  of  the 
Prophet.  As  she  sang  I  could  feel  the  slight  movement  of 
her  body  against  my  face.  Then  she  bent  over  me,  and  I 
was  drunk  with  the  touch  of  her  lips  and  the  perfume  of 
her  breasts. 

We  took  more  anisette,  and,  thinking  of  my  life  in 
Algiers,  I  said,  "  How  strange  is  this  existence." 

In  response  to  my  remark  she  discoursed  on  many 
Subjects  of  great  interest.  She  spoke  of  strange  drugs 
which  are  used  by  women  as  love  potions  and  described 
their  divers  properties  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
influence  the  body.  She  spoke  of  our  formation  into  male 
and  female,  of  our  differences,  and  of  that  which  is 
common  to  the  twain.  She  touched  upon  the  behaviour 
of  those  whose  development  is  not  precise,  and  explained 
certain  peculiar  manners  of  behaviour  which  I  had  not 
previously  been  able  to  understand.  "  He  from  Medina 
with  whom  I  conversed,  is  such  a  person,"  she  explained, 
"  He  has  the  mind  of  a  woman  imprisoned  in  the  body 
of  a  man." 

She  bent  over  me  again  and  kissed  my  lips.  Then, 
pouring  more  anisette  into  the  glass,  she  said,  "  Yes,  life 
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She  told  me  many  things  of  which  I  had  long  been 
curious.  She  spoke  of  the  period  of  emergence  into 
womanhood  and  of  the  arousing  of  desire  into  its  most 
compelling  phase  of  reception.  She  spoke  of  the  secrets 
of  fertility  and  hinted  at  much  esoteric  knowledge  held 
by  the  women  and  whispered  through  the  years  by 
mother  to  daughter. 

We  drank  more  anisette. 

At  this  stage  she  described  many  manners  of  embrace 
— manners  unknown  to  me  in  my  youthful  years — and 
she  divulged  the  secret  of  the  embrace  which  leads  with 
fusion  of  body  and  mind  into  a  boundless  dimension  of 
ecstasy. 

Again  her  lips  descended  upon  me,  and  I  was  over- 
come by  her  dark  beauty.  I  drew  her  towards  me,  but 
she  placed  her  hands  against  me  with  resistance.  In  a 
calm  voice  she  said,  "  No  other  woman  has  such  know- 
ledge, and  in  Baya  dwells  the  beauty  of  all  women !"  She 
drank  another  glass  of  anisette.  "  Yet  you  leave  me  for 
the  Israelite  Rebecca !"  She  raised  the  pitcher  to  her  lips 
and  gulped  water. 

The  eyes  of  the  houri  Djamila  were  wide  with  interest 
as  she  Ustened  to  de  Mare,  and  he  continued : 

It  was  useless  to  argue  or  try  to  explain  my  motives 
for  staying  away,  so  I  undressed  and,  lying  on  a  mattress 
in  the  comer  of  the  room,  I  covered  my  body  with  a 
blanket.  Baya  stayed  there  in  silence,  drinking  anisette 
and  water  alternately.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  for  a  long 
while  listened  to  the  pouring  of  anisette  against  the  glass 
and  the  gurgle  of  water  from  the  pitcher.  Then  I  heard 
the  sound  of  her  dress  falling  to  the  floor,  and  opened 
my  eyes  to  see  her  standing  there,  her  dark  beauty 
dressed  in  silver  anklets  and  a  necklace.  I  closed  my  eyes 
as  she  lowered  the  lamp,  and  the  orange  colour  within  • 
my  eyelids  changed  to  a  deep  green.  She  lay  on  the 
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mattress  by  my  side,  yet  away  from  me,  and  partly 
pulled  the  blanket  from  me  to  cover  herself.  I  touched 
her  arm.  She  moved  away. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  controlled  my 
anger  and  the  desire  which  she  had  aroused  by  her  talk, 
her  touch,  and  her  intimate  demonstration.  I  was  regret- 
ting my  return  to  Rue  Kalaroudjil  and  was  only  consoled 
by  the  memory  of  the  joy  I  had  seen  on  the  features  of 
the  child  Keltoum.  Finally,  judging  that  Baya  was 
asleep,  I  rose  quietly.  Without  raising  the  wick  of  the 
lamp  I  dressed.  I  was  about  to  leave  when  Baya  stirred 
and  said,  "  Where  are  you  going?" 

"  I  am  leaving." 

"  You  are  going  to  the  woman  Rebecca  ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  I  replied.  I  had  no  such  intention. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Baya  muttered,  "  Turn 
up  the  lamp.  I  feel  unwell." 

When  she  saw  that  I  was  fully  dressed  she  endea- 
voured to  hide  her  perplexity  by  shielding  her  eyes  from 
the  light. 

"  Before  you  leave,  bring  me  some  quinine,"  she  said, 
"  for  the  coldness  of  the  fever  is  upon  me." 

She  raised  her  arm  from  the  blanket  to  indicate  a 
drawer,  which  I  opened.  Within  it  were  masses  of 
precious  jewels  and  ornaments  which  included  ears-rings 
of  gold  and  coiled  silver  snakes  for  her  slim  ankles,  neck- 
laces of  louis  and  d'ors  and  bangles  for  her  wrists.  There 
was  also  a  hand  of  khamsa  for  good  fortune,  a  small 
metal  hand,  worn,  perhaps,  around  her  neck  when  she 
was  a  child.  As  I  touched  it  I  felt  a  lump  in  my  throat 
and  was  flooded  by  an  overwhelming  desire  to  give  her 
the  happiness  for  which  she  yearned.  Delving  into  the 
conglomeration  I  discovered  some  tablets  at  the  bottom 
of  the  drawer.  I  returned  to  her  side  and,  raising  her 
head,  placed  the  tablets  in  her  mouth  and  gave  her  water 
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from  the  pitcher.  Her  face  was  pale  beneath  the  dark- 
ness of  her  skin,  and  the  blanket  trembled  with  the 
shivering  of  her  body. 

"  Lie  close  to  me  and  let  your  body  give  me  warmth," 
she  whispered. 

I  imdressed  and  held  her  close  in  my  arms. 

It  must  have  been  an  unusual  type  of  fever,  for 
almost  as  soon  as  I  joined  her  she  ceased^  to  shiver.  Such 
became  her  warmth  that  we  cast  the  blanket  aside.  We 
stayed  together  until  dawn  and  elaborated  on  some  of 
the  theories  which  she  had  previously  expounded. 

"  Did  you  journey  into  the  boundless  dimensions  of 
ecstasy?"  asked  the  houri  Djamila,  as  he  concluded. 

"  No,"  replied  de  Mare.  "  When  I  spoke  of  the 
journey  she  replied  that  it  was  not  possible  for  those 
whose  hearts  were  locked  away  from  each  other." 

"  You  never  made  the  journey?" 

"  No." 

The  houri  smiled  enigmatically,  and  then  she  said, 
"  What  happened  in  the  end?  Did  you  stay  with  her?" 

"  For  a  long  while  we  stayed  together.  Then  I  left 
Algiers  for  the  desert.  When  I  returned  many  moons  later 
the  light  had  gone  from  Rue  Kalaroudjil.  A  pestilence 
had  swept  through  the  kasbah  and  had  taken  her  away." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while  as  he  remembered  the  woman 
who  had  loved  him  despite  the  knowledge  of  the  futility 
of  her  love.  While  he  was  thinking  Djamila  watched, 
and  her  eyes  held  a  love  which  no  pestilence  could 
destroy. 

"  She  must  have  known  that  we  would  never  meet 
again  in  Rue  Kalaroudjil,  for  the  last  time  we  were 
together  she  sang  a  song  of  death,  The  Flowers  of 
Sadness.^* 

"  It  is  a  song  which  I  also  have  sung,"  said  the  houri 
Djamila,  "  though  the  occasion  is  beyond  my  memory. 
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It  was  the  music  of  the  song  which  entered  my  mind 
when  I  first  saw  you  to-day.  It  is  a  song  of  death,  yet, 
withall,  it  is  a  song  of  life,  of  this  life."  As  she  spoke  it 
seemed  to  de  Mare  that  the  eyes  of  Djamila  became  the 
eyes  of  Baya.  She  gathered  him  towards  her  so  that  his 
head  rested  upon  her  thigh.  Then  she  raised  her  voice  in 
song,  and  it  was  the  voice  of  Baya. 
"  And  from  my  heavy  breast 
let  flowers  of  sadness  spring  and  penetrate 
the  barren  ground. 
"  Thus  shall  I  take  the  road  that  leads  along 
the  void  of  death. 
And  there  shall  be 

the  cry  of  Islam  on  my  spirit's  breath 
until  I  reach 
eternity. 
"  There  let  me  wait,  as  on  a  distant  beach, 
the  wanderer's  return, 
and  let  him  learn 

the  secret  of  my  presence  by  my  song." 
The  beauty  of  her  voice  died  away  in  the  night  over 
paradise,  and  de  Mare  whispered,  "  You  are  Baya.  You 
are  one  and  the  same." 

And  she  came  to  him  with  the  bloom  of  her  youth 
unspoiled,  and  together  they  made  the  journey  into 
ecstasy  of  infinite  dimension. 

In  this  manner  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the  blind 
Bel-Khir. 


Aicha 

Beyond  the  walls  of  the  eternal  city  is  situated  an  oasis 
whose  waters  are  as  deep  as  the  profundity  of  the  sky 
above.     (A  small  portion  of  these  waters  was  used  to 
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form  the  deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah.)  Concerning  its 
time  of  origin  there  is  much  divergence  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  learned  dwellers  of  paradise.  There  are  some 
who  maintain  that  Allah,  having  seen  the  great  fertility 
of  the  oasis  which  waters  the  sands  of  time,  created 
paradise  nearby.  Others  consider  that  if  the  oasis  had 
been  there  in  the  first  place  the  city  would  have  been 
built  around  it  and  not  to  one  side.  There  are  many  who 
compromise,  stating  that  the  city  and  the  oasis  were 
created  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  nobody  has  yet 
given  a  decisive  answer  to  the  problem.  It  is  eyen  said 
that  Allah  has  forgotten  with  the  passing  of  so  many 
centuries,  and  so  the  matter,  of  great  academic  interest, 
repiains  unsolved. 

Ahmed  and  de  Mare,  however,  seated  near  its  edge 
as  the  sun  was  setting  in  flames  of  ruby  and  gold  and 
transforming  the  rippled  waters  into  tongues  of  liquid 
fire,  were  not  concerned  with  the  problem  which  con- 
founds the  most  wise.  They  were  remembering  the  many 
sunsets  which  they  had  witnessed  together  from  the  oasis 
beyond  the  great  salt  lake.  And  the  memories  linked 
them  in  a  brotherhood  as  deep  as  the  waters  whereby 
they  were  seated,  and  peace  encompassed  them. 

"  Let  us  play  chess  to-night  as  in  those  other  days," 
suggested  de  Mare. 

"  As  in  the  days  before  Aicha  grew  to  womanhood," 
replied  Ahmed  with  a  smile,  "  for  thenceforth  we  rarely 
played,  and  now,  with  so  many  diversions,  we  never 
play." 

"  Let  us  return  to  my  dwelling,  and  there,  without 
interruption  or  irrelevant  thought,  let  us  apply  our 
minds  to  the  moves  of  kings  and  queens  across  the 
chequered  board." 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Ahmed. 

So  they  rose  and  with  hands  linked  in  brotherhood 
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they  walked  through  the  dusk  towards  de  Mare's  dwell- 
ing. As  they  approached  they  heard  the  laughter  of 
women  from  within,  and  the  sound  was  hushed  as  they 
entered.  There  they  found  three  houris  who  had  brought 
lilac  and  roses  and  jasmine,  and  the  house  was  sweet 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  and  of  the  houris. 

BeLQg  surprised,  they  darted  like  frightened  swallows 
to  escape,  but  de  Mare  and  Ahmed,  practised  in  the 
quick  movement  of  the  sword,  seized  them  and  held 
them  as  they  trembled. 

"  Whither  do  you  hasten,  young  maidens?"  asked 
Ahmed  kindly. 

"  We  brought  flowers  ...  we  leave  .  .  .  flowers  for 
Sidi  Rene  .  .  ."  they  said  in  their  confusion. 

"  Pray,  stay  a  while,"  invited  de  Mare,  forgetting  for 
the  moment  the  proposed  game  of  chess. 

Ahmed  smiled  indulgently  as  he  remembered  de 
Mark's  words — without  interruption  or  irrelevant 
thought.  Then  he  addressed  the  houris,  saying,  "  We 
shall  see  no  beauty  in  the  flowers  if  the  flower  of  your 
beauty  is  gone." 

"  You  shall  prepare  coffee  while  I  play  chess  with  my 
brother  Ahmed,"  said  de  Mare  as  he  glanced  with  one 
eyebrow  raised  towards  Ahmed. 

Ahmed  nodded  in  approval  of  the  proposition,  and 
while  the  houris  gathered  from  the  floor  the  flowers 
which  they  had  dropped  in  their  flight  the  men  arranged 
the  ivory  pieces  on  the  board.  The  houris  went  quiedy 
from  room  to  room  while  they  played  their  game. 

De  Mare  played  with  exceptional  brilliance,  and  it 
seemed  that  he  would  win,  but  the  tide  changed  with  the 
arrival  of  a  houri  bringing  coffee.  She  knelt  between 
them  and  served  them  with  their  cups.  Regarding  the 
girl,  and  noticing  especially  the  beautiful  pendance  of 
her  breasts  as  she  leaned  forwards  to  serve  him,  he 
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moved  his  knight  without  due  consideration.  Ahmed 
moved  his  casde,  waited  patiently  for  a  while,  and  said 
softly,  "  Check." 

For  de  Mare  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and 
soon  the  game  was  concluded. 

The  houris  returned  and  placed  aside  the  board  and 
the  chessmen,  and  brought  succulent  fruits  from  the 
abundance  of  the  garden.  They  ate  together,  and  the 
laughter  of  the  houris  sparkled  like  the  wine  which  they 
drank. 

One  of  the  houris,  dressed  in  the  custom  of  the  Ouled 
Nail,  said  to  Ahmed,  "  Let  us  walk  by  the  Ught  of  the 
moon  and  take  flowers  to  your  dwelling." 

Taking  her  hand,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  he  said, 
"  Let  there  be  but  one  flower  within  my  dwelling."  As 
they  were  leaving  he  said  to  de  Mare,  "  My  brother, 
you  will  lose  yet  another  game,  for  you  are  one  king 
against  two  queens." 

Whereupon  they  departed  leaving  de  Mare  with  the 
houris  Garmiya  and  Maryam.  They  both  wore  jasmine 
in  the  dark  of  their  hair  and  so  sweet  were  they  in  their 
affectionate  natures  that  he  cherished  them  equally. 

"  And  why  did  you  decide  to  bring  flowers?"  he  asked. 

"  As  we  passed  by  the  oasis  we  saw  you  with  the 
Sheik  Ahmed.  We  intended  to  surprise  you  pleasantly 
on  your  return,"  explained  Maryam. 

"  But  you  returned  too  soon,"  added  Garmiya.  "  It 
was  we  who  were  surprised." 

"  We  thought  you  would  be  there  for  many  hours. 
You  were  so  deep  in  conversation,"  said  Maryam. 

"  We  were  talking  of  another  oasis  where  often  we 
sat  together  and  drank  its  peace." 

"  Do  we  know  the  oasis?"  they  asked. 

"  It  is  an  oasis  which  is  known  to  few,  and  those  who 
know  the  way  which  leads  to  it  are  no  longer  dwellers  of 
the  earth."  95 


"And  nobody  lives  there?" 

"  There  is  one  who  rests  there  in  peace." 

"  Is  it  as  beautiful  as  the  oasis  of  paradise?" 

"  In  the  presence  of  Aicha  it  was  even  more  beautiful." 

"  Please  tell  us  about  it,"  they  begged,  "  and  of  Aicha, 
who  made  it  so  beautiful." 

So  he  related  to  M aryam  and  Garmiya  the  story  of 
his  meeting  with  Ahmed  in  Algiers  and  with  Aicha  in 
the  guarded  house  near  El  Bier.  He  told  them  of  Marie- 
Louise  and  of  Susanne,  of  his  journey  to  Laghouat  and 
of  his  sojourn  beyond  the  great  salt  lake. 

"  It  was  of  those  days  that  we  were  speaking  when 
you  passed  this  afternoon,"  he  concluded.  < 

"  I  never  knew  that  life  on  earth  could  be  so  beauti- 
ful," said  Maryam.  "  It  must  have  been  as  beautiful  as 
paradise." 

"  At  times  it  was  more  beautiful,  but  such  times  were 
rare  and  of  short  duration." 

"Tell  us  more,"  pleaded  Garmiya.  "Tell  us  what 
happened  to  Susanne.  Did  you  keep  your  promise?" 

"  And  Marie-Louise,"  asked  Maryam,  "  did  she  pine 
away  without  you?" 

"  Let  us  make  ourselves  more  comfortable,"  said  de 
Mar6,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  of  my  return  to  Algiers  and 
of  subsequent  events." 

The  houris  arranged  the  cushions  and  gathered  closer 
as  he  continued  the  narrative : 

Over  a  year  elapsed  before  we  rode  north,  and  when 
we  passed  through  the  vast  outcrops  of  rock  by  the  tracks 
which  lead  to  the  salt  lake  I  saw  the  bones  of  men  and 
animals,  lying  white,  bleached  by  the  sun,  upon  the 
greyness-  of  the  salted  sand.  They  were  evidence  of  a 
battle  which  had  taken  place  several  years  previously 
when  the  followers  of  Ahmed's  enemy,  Nacif  el  Ya2dji, 
had  discovered  Ahmed's  sanctuary.  They  were  a  grim 
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warning  for  those  who  might  seek  to  obtain  entrance. 

Arranging  to  meet  Aicha  and  Ahmed  in  Algiers,  I  left 
the  caravan  at  Blida  and  reported  to  the  conmiander  of 
the  French  garrison.  At  first  they  would  not  beUeve  the 
story  which  I  told  them,  for  I  was  bearded  and  robed 
as  a  Mussulman,  and  had  developed  the  mannerisms  of 
a  Bedouin.  (I  even  found  initial  difficulty  in  speaking 
my  native  tongue,  having  for  so  long  spoken  and  thought 
in  Arabic.)  They  told  me  that  Rene  de  Mare  was  dead, 
and  would  have  held  me  in  custody  as  an  imposter,  a 
fanatic  from  the  outlawed  Ahmed  ben  Khaled,  had  I  not 
been  recognised  by  an  Arab  soldier  who  had  served 
under  me  in  Algiers.  Even  then  they  were  dubious,  so 
I  suggested  waiting  at  Blida  until  the  colonel  had 
received  my  letter  which  Ahmed  was  carrying.  They 
entertained  me  with  great  courtesy  and  every  considera- 
tion, and,  for  the  first  time  since  proclaiming  the  faith, 
I  transgressed  the  law  of  the  Prophet.  I  drank  wine. 

Within  two  days  a  messenger  arrived  from  Algiers. 
Besides  official  correspondence  for  the  garrison  he 
brought  three  letters  addrdssed  to  me.  One  was  from 
the  colonel  welcoming  my  return — "  You  cannot  imagine 
the  delight  in  the  regiment  knowing  that  you  will  soon 
be  with  us  again.  It  is  only  excelled  by  my  own  delight 
and  that  of  Susanne  and  Marie-Louise."  There  was  a 
short  note  from  Marie-Louise  which  concluded — "  For- 
give me,  my  dearest,  when  you  learn  that  I  am  married. 
I  waited  for  so  long  after  they  reported  you  as  dead,  but 
it  seemed  there  was  no  chance  of  your  ever  returning. 
If  only  you  had  come  sooner !  I  once  said  that  I  would 
die  if  you  never  returned.  I  am  nearly  dead  with  misery 
now.  I  need  you,  Ren6."  As  an  afterthought  she  added, 
"  My  husband  is  not  always  in  Algiers."  The  third,  from 
Susanne,  was  brief  and  to  the  point — "  I  knew  that  you 
would  return,  and,  during  your  absence,  have  taken  the 
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opportunity  to  grow  up.  I  am  no  longer  your  little  sister. 
I  am  a  mature  Susanne  who  is  waiting  for  you  to  fulfil 
your  promise." 

As  I  journeyed  towards  Algiers  there  was  joy  in  my 
heart,  for  my  good  friends  were  waiting  for  me  and 
Aicha  was  in  the  house  where  we  had  first  met. 

Immediately  on  arrival  I  reported  to  the  colonel,  and 
when  he  had  recognised  me — which  he  did  when  I 
spoke — he  embraced  me  as  a  lost  son. 

"  But  how  you  have  changed !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  I  have  changed,"  I  replied.  "  I  am  no  longer 
the  same  Rene  de  Mare. 

He  looked  at  me  intently  for  a  long  while,  and  replied, 
"  You  have  become  the  Rene  de  Mare  that  I  wanted  to 
know." 

We  spent  several  hours  together,  and,  having  related 
the  nature  of  my  captivity,  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  injustice 
under  which  Ahmed  ben  Khaled  was  suffering.  I  gave 
him  the  many  documents  which  completely  exposed  the 
treachery  of  Nacif  el  Yaziji.  (Some  of  these  documents, 
of  utmost  value  to  Ahmed,  had  been  committed  to  my 
care  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting  in  Algiers ;  and, 
you  will  remember,  on  returning  them,  I  met  Aicha.)  I 
begged  the  colonel  to  cause,  with  all  urgency,  an  investi- 
gation to  be  made,  so  that  Ahmed  need  no  longer  bear 
the  burden  of  being  an  outlaw  with  a  price  on  his  head. 

"  I  will  do  all  that  is  within  my  power,"  he  replied. 
"  Of  that  you  have  my  assurance." 

I  did  not  speak  of  my  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Islam, 
neither  did  I  tell  him  of  my  marriage  to  Aicha.  I  wished 
first  to  speak  with  Marie-Louise  and  Susanne — Susanne 
especially.  Neither  did  I  inform  him  that  Ahmed  was 
in  Algiers,  for  his  duty  would  have  compelled  him  to 
cause  his  arrest.  So  I  was  unable  to  refuse  the  invitation 
to  stay  in  his  home,  much  as  I  wanted  to  be  with  Aicha 
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after  our  three  days  of  separation. 

I  hastened  to  Ahmed's  house  and  told  him  of  my 
conversation  with  the  colonel.  Then  I  joined  Aicha  in 
her  room  and  found  her  tired  from  the  journey  and 
from  our  child  which  she  carried  in  her  womb.  I  told  her 
that  I  would  be  away  until  the  morrow,  and  I  stayed 
by  her  side  until  her  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  colonel's  home  I  was  greeted 
by  Susanne.  She  had  indeed  written  the  truth  in  her 
letter,  for  during  my  absence  she  had  blossomed  into  a 
woman  of  much  loveliness.  My  appearance  surprised  her, 
for  I  was  still  robed  as  a  Mussulman,  and  at  first  her 
manner  was  shy.  The  little  imps  in  her  eyes  were  more 
subdued,  but  they  were  still  there.  Within  a  short  while 
Marie-Louise  arrived  with  her  husband.  She  had 
changed  very  little,  but  the  air  of  sadness  about  her 
seemed  more  real  than  the  mood  she  had  simulated  when 
we  had  first  met.  I  was  impressed  by  the  charm  of  her . 
husband  and  his  sincere  manner.  He  was  such  a  likeable 
man  that  I  almost  regretted  that  Marie-Louise  and  I 
had  been  lovers,  albeit  by  mistake  initially. 

During  dinner,  being  in  such  good  company  and 
drinking  the  colonel's  wine,  I  was  persuaded  to  relate  my 
experiences  during  my  period  of  captivity,  which  I  did 
briefly.  I  noticed  that  Marie  Louise  and  her  husband 
spoke  little  to  each  other,  as  if  they  had  recently 
quarrelled. 

After  dinner,  while  they  were  searching  for  maps 
in  the  library — for  they  were  most  curious  to  know  the 
approximate  location  of  the  lost  oasis — I  found  myself 
alone  with  Marie-Louise.  She  walked  onto  the  balcony 
with  me,  and,  taking  my  hands,  said,  "  Will  you  ever 
forgive  me  for  not  waiting?"  ^ 

Then  I  told  her  of  Aicha  and  the  love  which  was  in 
my  heart. 
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"  You've  found  happiness  with  your  little  Mauresque. 
Oh,  Rene,  how  pleased  I  am!"  She  pressed  my  hands 
warmly  and  kissed  me.  "  It's  just  as  well  that  I  didn't 
wait,"  she  laughed,  and  then  said,  seriously,  "  But  you 
were  so  long  away,  Rene.  And  I  thought  .  .  .  even  if 
you  returned  you  would  not  want  to  marry  me.  I  knew 
that  you  loved  Susanne,  as  much  as  you  loved  me,  no 
doubt.  And  perhaps  there  were  others." 

"  There  were,"  I  replied,  looking  down  towards  the 
kasbah  and  remembering  Baya. 

"  But,  even  so,  I  would  have  been  happy.  Now  it's 
too  late  .  .  .  unless."  She  looked  at  me  shyly,  un- 
certainly. 

"  No,  Marie-Louise,"  I  replied  gently,  "  that  chapter 
of  our  life  is  ended.  You  must  find  happiness  with  your 
.  husband." 

"I  cannot." 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked.  "  You  love  each  other 
— of  that  I'm  certain — yet  there  is  something  between 
you,  something  which  is  hurting  you  both." 

"  I  don't  know  what  is  wrong,"  she  replied.  "  I 
wouldn't  ask  for  a  better  husband,  yet  I  can't  bear  him 
near  me.  I  know  it's  my  fault  and  when  I  see  the  hurt 
in  his  eyes  I  hate  myself.  Then  I  get  angry  and  we 
quarrel.  So  it  goes  on." 

"  How  long  have  you  felt  like  this?" 

"  For  the  last  two  months.  It  was  so  different  when 
we  were  first  married." 

I  smiled  as  I  remembered  the  times  when  Aicha  had 
wished  to  sleep  undisturbed,  and  I  said  to  Marie-Louise, 
"  When  you  go  home  tonight  ask  him  to  lie  quietly  by 
your  side  and  tell  him  that  you  are  with  child." 

"  But  I'm  not,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  You  are,"  I  assured  her. 

And  I  was  right,  for  a  boy  was  bom — they  called  him 
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Rene — a  few  months  after  Ibn  was  bom  to  Aicha.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  happier  pair  in  the  whole 
of  Algiers  than  Marie-Louise  and  her  husband. 

When  they  left  Susanne  accompanied  them  to  the 
gate  of  the  garden,  while  the  colonel  and  I  stayed  talk- 
ing. She  returned  to  the  room,  and  it  seemed  that  her 
face  was  pale  and  her  lips  quivered  as  she  bade  us 
good-night. 

"  You're  going  to  bed  early,  my  dear,"  said  her  father. 

"  I  feel  tired." 

She  left  the  room  abruptly,  and  I  knew  that  she  had 
learned  of  Aicha  from  Marie-Louise. 

"  Too  much  excitement  .  .  .  seeing  you  back  again," 
the  colonel  remarked  as  he  sipped  his  brandy. 

We  talked  together  until  late,  and  I  told  the  colonel 
of  my  conversion  and  of  my  marriage  to  Ahmed's  sister. 
That  I  had  taken  the  path  of  the  faithful  did  not  sur- 
prise him,  and  he  confided  that  in  his  younger  days  he 
had  almost  made  the  same  step.  "  As  for  your  marriage," 
he  said,  "  may  you  find  as  great  a  happiness  as  I  found 
with  Susanne's  mother.  I  had  hoped  that  someday  you 
and  Susanne.  .  .  ."  He  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

When  I  retired  to  my  room  I  lay  upon  my  bed  with 
no  desire  to  sleep.  There  was  a  great  happiness  within 
me  because  of  the  friends  who  were  so  close  to  me  and 
the  knowledge  that  I  would  be  with  Aicha  on  the 
morrow. 

While  I  was  thinking  in  this  manner  the  door  opened 
quietly,  and  Susanne  entered  the  room.  As  she  had  done 
a  long  time  before,  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  bed. 

"  Do  you  mind  if  we  talk  for  a  while?"  she  asked. 

I  placed  my  hand  upon  her  arm.  "  Of  course  not,"  I 
replied. 

"  Marie-Louise  told  me  about  your  Arab  woman." 
There  was  a  pause.  "  I  never  want  to  see  her.  I  should 
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hate  her  for  taking  you  away  and  making  you  so 
different." 

"  You  wouldn't  hate  her,"  I  answered.  "  You  would 
be  like  sisters  together."  (As  in  fact,  they  were  when 
afterwards  they  met.) 

Then  she  cried,  almost  silently,  and  I  placed  my  arm 
around  her.  "  Oh,  Rene,"  she  said,  "  I  should  not  have 
spoken  like  that.  But  I'm  so  envious.  I  love  you  so  much, 
Rene.  I  always  did — although  I  was  young  I  loved  you 
with  the  love  of  a  woman.  I  think  I  always  will." 

"  And  I  shall  always  love  you,  Susanne,  but  the  paths 
of  our  life  are  different." 

She  trembled  as  she  lay  by  my  side  and  I  felt  the 
dampness  of  her  tears  against  my  face. 

"  Don't  cry,  Susanne,"  I  said  gently,  and  I  touched 
her  eyes  with  my  lips. 

"  No,  I  mustn't  cry,"  she  whispered.  She  sniffed  and 
laughed,  and  it  was  the  laughter  of  the  young  Susanne 
again.  "  But  you  must  keep  your,  promise,"  she  said 
emphatically.  Her  lips  touched  mine  and  they  parted  as 
the  lij>s  of  the  child  Susanne  had  parted.  We  kissed  with 
great  tenderness,  and  then  she  sighed  and  said,  "  How 
I  wish  I  were  your  Mauresque."  She  lay  by  my  side 
and  slept. 

About  a  month  later  the  colonel  summoned  me  to  Fort 
L'Empereur  and  he  announced  that  the  investigations 
concerning  Ahmed  had  been  completed,  and  that  Ahmed 
was  completely  exonerated.  "  And  now,"  said  the 
colonel,  "  perhaps  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  Sheik  Ahmed  ben  Khaled  and,  though  it  may  be 
contrary  to  the  Mussulman  custom,  also  your  wife, 
Aicha." 

I  hastened  to  Ahmed  with  the  good  news,  and  the 
rejoicing  in  the  house  was  indescribable.  We  arranged 
forthwith  that  a  feast  should  be  held  the  same  evening, 
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with  the  colonel  and  Susanne  as  our  guests,  and  that 
Aicha  should  be  present  to  sit  near  Susanne,  The  feast 
took  place  as  arr^iged,  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  witness 
the  colonel  and  Ahmed  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation  . 
which  emerged  from  an  immediate  affinity  they  found 
for  each  other.  It  was  an  even  greater  pleasure  to  see 
Aicha  and  Susanne  as  inseparable  companions. 

Afterwards  Ahmed  accompanied  the  colonel  to  his 
home,  but  Susanne  stayed  with  us.  It  was  Aicha's  wish 
that  she  should  remain  fpr  as  long  as  we  would  be  in 
Algiers,  and  everyone  was  delighted  with  the  suggestion. 
At  first  I  was  dubious  of  the  idea,  knowing  of  the  love 
which  Susanne  carried  in  her  heart.  But  when  I  look 
back  on  those  days  I  realise  the  perfection  of  our  life 
together  near  El  Bier.  It  seemed  that  peace  and  love 
suffused  all  of  us,  and  our  existence  was  summarised  by 
the  words  of  Susanne — "  I  am  almost  bewildered  by  the 
happiness  which  you  and  Aicha  and  Ahmed  have  given 
to  me," 

Then  the  time  came  for  Ahmed  to  return  to  his  people 
in  the  Ouled  Nail,  and  the  colonel  stated  that  he  wished 
to  make  the  journey  with  us,  which  he  did.  As  some  # 
small  indication  of  the  reception  which  Ahmed  met  you 
should  know  that  his  people  feasted  and  rejoiced  for 
seven  days. 

Before  returning  to  Algiers  the  colonel  asked  Ahmed 
if  he  would  raise  a  regiment  from  his  tribe  to  further 
the  glories  of  France.  Ahmed  replied  that  he  could  think 
of  no  greater  honour  and  swore  that  his  regiment  would 
be  the  pride  of  the  French  armies,  which,  in  due  course, 
it  was. 

Then  he  requested  that  I  should  remain  in  the  Ouled 
Nail  in  order  to  instruct  his  warriors  in  the  modem 
manner  of  making  war.  The  colonel  replied  that  he  had 
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already  decided  to  leave  me  there  to  perform  such  a 
duty. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  I  stayed  with  Aicha  in  the 
land  of  her  ancestors,  and  a  few  months  later  our  first- 
bom  Ibn  saw  the  light  of  the  world. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  hour  when  I  saw  Aicha  lying 
within  her  tent,  her  face  pale,  her  dark  eyes  shining  with 
love  and  pride,  with  the  new-born  Ibn  at  her  breast. 

"  A  new  warrior  is  joined  us,"  cried  the  men  of  the 
tribe  as  they  rejoiced  on  account  of  the  birth.  And  they 
spoke  the  truth  for,  in  years  to  come,  the  man  Ibn  was 
their  leader. 

They  were  times  of  great  happiness,  and  while  I 
helped  Ahmed  in  the  training  of  the  warriors  Aicha 
nursed  the  child.  Meanwhile  the  love  between  Aicha  and 
myself  grew  deeper  with  the  passing  of  each  day,  and 
then,  as  if  such  perfection  was  too  great  to  last,  mis- 
fortune fell  upon  us. 

When  the  regiment  was  fully  equipped  and  prepared 
we  received  orders  from  Algiers  to  move  south  and 
suppress  the  atrocities  of  one  Hareth  ben  Kaloda.  We 
were  informed  that  he  and  his  band  had  raided  and 
ravished  numerous  towns  and  villages,  leaving  a  trail  of 
destruction  in  the  wake.  It  was  our  duty  to  seek  him  out 
and  engage  him  in  batde.  I  was  reluctant  to  leave  at 
such  a  time  for  Aicha  was  again  heavy  with  child.  But 
smiling  at  me,  she  said,  "  You  are  a  warrior,  and,  as 
such,  your  place  of  duty  is  the  scene  of  battle.  It  is  the 
work  of  women  to  bear  children."  As  we  mounted  and 
rode  away  at  the  head  of  the  column  she  stood  by  her 
tent  and  cried,  "  Allah  protect  you."  We  headed  south. 

For  many  days  we  rode  over  plain,  mountain  and 
desert,  with  our  scouts  well  ahead,  until  we  made  con- 
tact with  Hareth  ben  Kaloda.  He  refused  to  commit 
himself  to  battle,  and  withdrew  into  a  cpuntry  beset  with 
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high  and  rugged  outcrops.  He  established  his  band  at  a 
location  of  most  difficult  approach  in  the  central  heights, 
and  his  position  seemed  a  veritable  fortress.  There  were 
many  skirmishes  with  his  rearguards  as  we  closed  in  from 
aU  directions,  and  the  spirits  of  the  warriors  were  high 
for  the  scent  of  battle  was  in  their  nostrils. 

As  I  rode  by  the  side  of  Ahmed,  our  steeds  selecting 
with  delicate  precision  their  path  on  the  rocky  slopes,  I 
suddenly  saw  a  man  lying  between  the  rocks.  The  long 
muzzle  of  his  rifle  pointed  towards  us.  With  a  cry  I 
plunged  my  horse  in  his  direction.  As  my  sword  lunged 
through  his  throat  and  the  blood  spurted,  he  fired. 
Ahmed  fell  from  his  horse.  The  sound  of  the  shot  echoed 
from  rock  to  rock  and  died  in  the  wilderness. 

I  threw  myself  to  Ahmed's  side,  and  held  him  in  my 
arms.  With  my  hand  I  endeavoured  to  staunch  the  flow 
of  blood  from  the  wound  above  his  heart.  Beneath  my 
hand,  a  hand  warm  with  the  blood  of  my  brother,  I  felt 
the  beat  of  his  heart  slowing  as  he  died. 

He  smiled  as  he  was  wont,  and  he  whispered,  "  My 
brother,  praise  Allah  that  you  are  with  me  to  bid  me 
farewell." 

"  Stay  with  me,  Ahmed,"  I  pleaded.  There  were  tears 
in  my  eyes  as  if  I  were  the  child  Ibn. 

"  I  must  go.  It  is  the  will  of  Allah,"  he  replied.  "  Wc 
shall  meet  again  by  some  distant  oasis."  As  the  lids  pf  his 
eyes  became  heavy  his  lips  murmured,  "  La  illaha,  ilia 
Allah,"  and  he  died. 

That  night  we  avenged  his  death.  We  cast  lots,  and 
those  who  were  less  fortunate  withdrew  with  the  horses, 
making  much  noise  so  that  Hareth  ben  Kaloda  should 
be  deceived  into  believing  that  we  had  departed.  Hidden 
by  the  darkness  which  existed  before  the  coming  of  the 
moon,  we  climbed  silently  into  the  rocky  heights.  With 
the  first  light  of  the  moon  we  fdl  upon  the  enemy.  The 
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cries  of  the  warriors  froze  their  blood  as  we  struck.  So 
perished  Hareth  ben  Kaloda  and  his  band  of  plunderers. 

Even  to-day  the  rocks  are  littered  with  the  bones  of 
those  we  killed.  And  the  earthly  body  of  the  Sheik 
Ahmed  is  buried  beneath  the  highest  rock. 

"  How  strange,"  the  houri  Garimya  said,  "  that  he  lies 
there,  yet  he  is  with  us  in  paradise." 

"  You  have  met  again  at  the  distant  oasis  of  which  he 
spoke,"  said  Maryam. 

"  Yes,"  replied  de  Mare.  "  It  is  as  he  said;  we  have 
met  again." 

"  Have  you  never  met  Aicha  again  ?"  asked  Maryam. 

"  No.  I  seek,  yet  I  find  not." 

"  You  will  find  her,"  said  Garmiya.  "  Of  that  I  am 
certain." 

"  Tell  us  more  of  Aicha,  and  of  your  life  on  the 
earth,"  requested  Maryam. 

So  de  Mare  continued  with  his  narration : 

We  returned  to  the  land  of  the  Ouled  Nail,  but  we 
rode  in  silence,  for  we  knew  that  Ahmed  journeyed  alone 
.on  the  eternal  road.  And  the  same  silence  fell  upon  the 
people  when  they  knew  that  their  sheik  was  gone  from 
their  midst.  But  into  the  profound  depths  of  our  dejec- 
tion came  the  cry  of  a  new-bom  child,  and  the  cry  came 
from  the  tent  where  Aicha  had  laboured.  The  word  soon 
passeji  from  the  wise  women  in  attendance  that  a  brother 
to  Ibn  was  bom,  and  the  spirits  of  the  warriors  rose 
above  their  misery. 

"  Praise  be  unto  Allah,"  they  cried.  "  For  men  are 
taken  from  us  and  men  are  again  begotten." 

And  it  came  about  that  the  child  was  named  Ahmed 
after  the  man  who  had  led  them  back  to  the  land  which 
was  their  birthright.  He  was  a  great  warrior  in  his  man- 
hood, and  is  to-day  their  sheik. 

When  the  wise  women  permitted  I  entered  Aicha's 
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tent.  I  knelt  by  her  side,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with 
infinite  love  for  this  woman,  my  wife,  and  for  the  child 
which  our  love  had  begotten. 

"  My  brother  is  not  returned,"  she  said,  after  a  while. 

She  stared  through  the  opening  of  the  tent  at  the  stars 
which  showed  with  the  darkening  of  twilight,  and  I  told 
her  of  the  manner  of  his  death. 

"  I  did  not  expect  his  return,"  she  said,  and  as  the 
child  Ahmed  cried  again  she  held  him  to  her  breast. 
"  Before  you  left  he  said  that  his  stay  in  the  Ouled  Nail 
would  be  of  short  duration." 

She  lay  against  my  arm  and  after  a  while  she  slept. 
I  stayed  by  her  side  throughout  the  night,  guarding  over 
her  even  as  the  warriors  in  the  garden  of  El  Bier  had 
always  been  watchful.  When  the  first  light  of  the  morn- 
ing crept  over  the  plains  and  into  the  tent  she  stirred. 
With  this  first  light  I  prostrated  myself  in  the  direction 
of  the  Mecca.  I  made  no  verbal  prayers  for  the  love 
in  my  heart  held  the  words  in  my  throat. 

Within  a  week  Aicha  was  fully  recovered  from  the 
strain  of  child-birth,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  see  her  walking 
about  the  tents  with  the  child  Ahmed  in  her  arms.  By 
this  time  Ibn  was  over  a  year  of  age  and  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  with  the  warriors  whose  great  friend  he  was. 
He  was  carried  to  them  daily  by  the  woman  Allima 
who  served  Aicha,  and  he  cried  lustily  whenever  it  was 
time  to  leave  their  company. 

In  the  meanwhile  my  report  on  the  success  of  the 
expedition  against  Hareth  ben  Kaloda  had  reached 
Algiers,  and  I  received  an  order  from  the  colonel  to 
report  personally  as  soon  as  family  affairs  permitted.  So 
we  again  journeyed  northwards;  Aicha  and  the  children 
and  many  warriors  and  their  families. 

On  arrival  I  found  the  colonel  at  Fort  L'Empereur, 
and  I  gave  him  my  account  of  the  expedition.  When  I 
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related  to  him  the  way  in  which  Ahmed  had  met  his 
death  he  was  considerably  distressed. 

"  Though  I  met  him  on  few  occasions,"  said  the 
colonel,  "  I  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
have  ever  known." 

"  His  spirit  will  dwell  through  the  ages  in  the  land  of 
the  Ouled  Nail,"  I  replied. 

That  evening  we  dined  in  Ahmed's  house,  and  we 
ate  a  cous-cous  and  were  seated  on  the  carpets  as  was 
our  custom.  Susanne  and  Aicha  stayed  in  the  rooms  of 
the  women  so  that  the  men  were  alone.  After  we  had 
eaten  the  chieftains  of  the  warriors  requested  that  I 
should  return  with  them  to  the  Ouled  Nail  and  remain 
with  them  as  their  sheik.  I  replied  that  I  felt  I  had  no 
right  to  this  great  honour  as  I  had  not  lived  with  them 
during  their  long  years  of  extreme  hardship.  I  suggested 
that  Sidi  Abd  el  Qader,  a  man  of  many  years  and  of 
profound  wisdom,  who  had  been  close  to  Ahmed  in 
brotherhood  and  was  held  in  highest  esteem  by  all  the 
tribesmen,  should  be  elected  as  their  sheik.  As  for  my- 
self, I  would  give  Abd  el  Qader  my  fullest  support,  and 
would  serve  for  as  long  as  my  government  permitted  in 
the  regiment  which  Ahmed  had  raised. 

My  suggestion  was  received  with  great  joy,  and  it 
was  agreed  forthwith  that  Abd  el  Qader  should  be 
sheik;  with  the  stipulation  that  his  successor  should  be 
the  child  Ibn  and  from  thence  the  younger  male  off- 
spring of  Aicha  and  myself.  At  this  stage  the  colonel 
announced  that  the  French  High  Command,  despite  my 
few  years,  had  agreed  to  my  appointment  as  commander 
of  the  regiment.  There  was  a  complete  silence,  and  then 
a  great  cry  rose  from  the  throats  of  the  warriors  as  they 
acclaimed  me  their  leader  in  battle.  It  was  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  of  my  life. 

It  came  about  that  we  spent  many  weeks  in  the  city 
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of  Algiers,  and  the  warriors  and  their  women  took  great 
delight  in  wandering  through  the  crowded  streets  and 
making  purchases  in  the  market.  Many  of  them  had 
never  been  near  a  city  before,  and  our  long  sojourn  in 
Algiers  was,  with  every  day,  an  occasion  for  a  new 
experience.  During  this  time  Susanne  and  Aicha  were 
nearly  always  together.  Whenever  I  returned  from  Fort 
L'Empereur,  where  I  had  many  discussions  with  the 
colonel  concerning  the  future  of  my  regiment,  I  would 
find  Susanne  in  the  house,  assisting  Aicha  in  the  care 
of  the  children,  and  keeping  her  company.  During  this 
time  Aicha  taught  Susanne  many  words  of  Arabic  and 
many  songs — songs  of  great  beauty  such  as  she  sang  to 
me  when  we  were  together  and  such  as  she  sang  to  the 
children  when  it  was  their  time  for  sleep.  It  almost 
seemed  that  I  had  two  wives  about  the  house. 

But  again,  as  if  human  beings  have  no  right  to  such 
happiness,  misfortune  struck. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  I  was  returning  home  and 
carrying  presents  for  the  children.  (It  was  the  custom 
amongst  the  faithful  to  give  presents  to  children  at  the 
time  of  Christmas.  Whether  this  was  because  Christ  is 
accepted  as  a  minor  prophet  of  Allah,  or  whether  it  was 
so  that  our  children  should  not  feel  envious  of  the  off- 
spring of  infidels,  I  am  unable  to  say.)  As  I  entered  the 
house  I  heard  much  confusion  coming  from  the  women's 
quarters.  Susanne  came  running  to  meet  me,  and  her 
face  was  white  with  fear. 

"  Come  quickly,"  she  said  as  she  tugged  at  my  arm. 
"  Aicha  is  ill." 

I  found  Aicha  lying  in  deep  distress  upon  her  couch. 
Her  hands  were  clutched  over  her  heart,  and  her  body 
was  shuddering  with  convulsions.  She  had  bitten  her 
lips  in  her  great  pain,  and  a  trickle  of  blood  was  on  her 
chin.  I  took  her  into  my  arms,  and  gradually  the  tremors 
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ceased  as  the  pain  passed.  Her  face  was  pale,  much 
paler  than  after  the  buth  of  Ibn,  as  if  the  blood  had 
drained  from  her  body. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  said,  and  as  she  looked  at  me 
with  the  beautiful  darkness  of  her  eyes  I  remembered 
our  first  meeting  in  the  same  room.  "  It  usually  passes 
more  quickly." 

"  This  has  happened  before?" 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  gone  now."  She  started  to  rise. 

"  Lie  still,  my  beloved,"  I  said. 

My  friend  the  doctor  from  the  garrison  soon  arrived 
at  the  house,  and  he  examined  her  heart.  He  called  in  a 
colleague  who  carried  out  a  further  examination.  "  You 
must  rest  a  while,"  they  said  that  after  they  had  con- 
ferred together,  and  they  gave  her  capsules  to  break 
and  inhale  should  another  attack  occur. 

When  they  left  her  they  drew  me  aside,  and,  taking 
my  arm,  the  doctor  told  me  that  her  days  were 
numbered.  There  was  nothing  which  any  man  could  do. 

I  wandered  through  the  garden  like  a  man  who  had 
been  stunned,  and  my  hands  were  touching  the  toys 
which  were  in  my  pocket.  I  found  Susanne  speaking  to 
me,  but  I  did  not  know  how  long  she  had  been  there. 
She  took  my  hand,  and  I  saw  that  she  had  been  crying. 
She  accompanied  me  to  Aicha's  room  and  she  left  me 
at  the  door.  I  entered. 

I  sat  by  Aicha's  side  upon  the  couch,  and  the  child  Ibn 
crawled  into  the  room.  We  gave  him  the  toy  soldiers 
which  I  had  bought.  They  were  Arab  soldiers  mounted 
on  horseback  and  painted  with  bright  colours.  We 
watched  him  while  he  delighted  in  his  play,  and  then  we 
heard  the  cries  of  the  young  Ahmed.  Susanne  carried  him 
into  the  room  so  that  Aicha  might  feed  him. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  strong  enough  ?"  I  asked  as 
she  placed  the  child  to  her  breast. 
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She  placed  her  hand  over  mine  with  assurance,  saying, 
"  I  have  the  strength,  and  my  breasts  are  heavy  with 
milk." 

Keeping  her  hand  upon  mine  she  looked  with  great 
love,  firstly  towards  Ibn,  who  played,  then  at  Ahmed, 
who  was  feeding,  and  then  towards  me.  Her  eyes  were 
shining  with  happiness,  and  she  said,  "  Allah  has  richly 
blessed  her." 

For  the  moment  I  thought  that  she  was  unaware  of 
the  pronouncement  of  the  doctors,  and  from  the  depths 
of  my  misery  I  responded,  "  Praise  be  unto  Allah." 

Then  I  gave  her  a  necklace  of  pearls  which  gleamed 
by  the  light  of  the  lamp  like  a  string  of  moons  against 
the  cream  column  of  her  neck.  And  upon  the  wrist  of 
Susanne  I  placed  a  bracelet  of  gold  filigree  bearing  lapis 
lazuli,  which  was  the  colour  of  her  eyes.  With  the  joy 
of  giving  and  receiving  we  were  able  to  forget  for  a 
while  the  sorrow  which  had  descended  upon  us. 

When  Susanne  had  taken  the  children  to  sleep  I  was 
alone  with  Aicha,  and  we  stayed  for  a  long  while  with- 
out speaking,  and  the  love  which  we  felt  for  each  other 
brought  peace  to  our  minds.  Then  I  saw  that  Aicha  was 
looking  at  her  tapestry  of  the  lost  oasis,  and  together  we 
remembered  the  days  we  had  spent  there. 

"  Let  us  return,"  she  whispered,  "  so  that  in  every 
moment  which  is  left  to  us  we  shall  be  united." 

I  held  her  closer  in  my  arms  as  I  realised  that  she 
knew  her  destiny,  and  the  sorrow  which  was  imprisoned 
within  me  fought  to  escape  so  that  my  body  seemed 
twisted  with  unbearable  pain  and  my  eyes  burned  with 
the  salt  of  tears. 

In  the  new  year  we  left  the  coldness  of  Algiers  and 
returned  to  the  warmth  of  the  desert.  With  us  came  the 
children  and  a  small  escort  of  warriors  and  their  women. 
When  we  reached  the  oasis  we  found  it  more  beautiful 
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than  ever  before.  The  wild  flowers  grew  in  profusion, 
and  the  roses  which  Aicha  had  planted  almost  three 
years  before  were  in  full  blossom. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  Aicha  suffered  another  attack, 
but  she  quickly  recovered  after  inhaling  the  vapour  from 
the  capsules  which  the  doctors  had  prescribed.  Follow- 
ing this  she  weaned  the  child  Ahmed,  and  he  was 
nourished  on  goat's  milk  and  dates.  It  seemed  for  a 
while  that  Aicha  was  recovering,  and  her  beauty  was 
radiant.  Our  life  was  steeped  in  the  peace  of  the  oasis; 
we  were  always  together,  and  our  minds  were  as  one. 

But  again  the  convulsions  came,  and  I  held  her  in 
my  arms,  willing  my  strength  into  her  until  the  shudder- 
ing ceased.  In  my  heart  I  blasphemed  against  Allah  be- 
cause of  her  great  suffering.  Then,  when  the  pain  had 
passed,  Aicha,  knowing  my  thoughts,  gazed  at  the 
children  and,  looking  at  me,  said,  "  Allah  has  indeed 
blessed  us." 

With  the  passing  of  the  days  the  attacks  grew  more 
frequent  and  more  terrible  in  their  nature,  so  that  the 
strength  drained  away  from  her.  Knowing  my  sorrow, 
she  gathered  the  children  close  and  said,  "  In  our 
children  we  live,  in  our  children  and  in  their  children 
we  are  eternal,  even  as  Allah." 

That  evening,  as  the  colours  of  the  sunset  danced 
upon  the  oasis,  she  bade  me  carry  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  There  we  sat,  the  roses  around  and  above  us,  and 
above  the  fire  of  their  blossom  the  darkness  of  the  palm. 
My  arm  was  about  her,  and  her  head  rested  upon  my 
shoulder.  In  silence  we  watched  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  and  she  whispered,  "  The  time  is  come  for  my 
departure.  The  joy  which  you  have  given  has  overflown 
my  heart." 

A  rose  petal  dropped  onto  her  face.  The  sun  was  gone. 
I  was  left  in  darkness. 
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De  Mare  loked  at  the  houris  Garmiya  and  Maryam, 
and  he  saw  that  their  eyes  were  moist  with  tears.  He 
smiled  kindly  at  them  and  he  said,  "  My  story  has  made 
you  sad." 

"  Yes,"  they  replied,  "  we  weep." 

You  must  not  be  sad,  for  this  happened  many  years 
ago,  and,  although  I  grieved  greatly  when  I  left  her  to 
lie  alone  by  the  oasis,  Aicha  lives  in  our  children  and  in 
my  mind,  and  some  day  I  shall  find  her  again. 

They  rose  and,  with  arms  joined  around  each  other, 
they  walked  through  the  garden.  The  lilac  blossom 
brushed  them  as  they  passed. 

Then  Maryam  said,  "  Did  you  return  to  Algiers?" 

And  Garmiya  asked,  "  When  did  you  again  see 
Susanne  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  returned  to  Algiers,"  de  Mare  replied,  "  and 
hi  the  colonel's  home  found  consolation  for  my  grief. 
Susanne,  by  then  most  beautiful  in  her  womanhood,  took 
charge  of  the  children,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
faithful  Allima  was  able  to  keep  them  under  control. 
Marie-Louise  came  often  to  the  house,  and  the  colonel 
was  a  constant  companion.". 

"  In  due  course  I  decided  to  return  to  the  Ouled  Nail. 
From  henceforth  it  would  be  my  country.  I  would  live 
as  Ahmed  had  Uved,  and  my  children  would  grow  to 
manhood  in  the  midst  of  the  warriors. 

"  I  spent  my  last  night  in  Algiers  at  the  colonel's 
home.  I  watched  Susanne  and  Marie-Louise  puttihg  the 
children  to  bed,  and  I  knew  that  when  I  left  on  the 
morrow  I  would  be  parting  from  people  who  would 
always  be  close  in  my  heart. 

"  When  the  children  were  sleeping  we  left  them  in 
the  care  of  Allima  and  we  joined  the  cofonel  for  dinner. 
During  the  evening  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  all  of  one 
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family,  and  we  arranged  that  we  would  meet  as  often 
as  possible. 

"  '  In  fact,'  said  the  colonel  with  a  smile,  '  your  duty 
will  oblige  you  to  report  to  Fort  L'Empereur  at  least 
twice  a  year.' 

"  That  night  as  I  lay  in  my  room  Susanne  again  joined 
me.  I  was  not  surprised,  as  I  expected  she  would  want 
to  talk  alone  with  me  before  my  departure.  She  spoke 
mostly  of  Ibn  and  Ahmed,  and  reminded  me  of  the  day 
when  I  had  first  journeyed  south.  Then  she  lay  quietly 
by  my  side,  and,  when  I  thought  that  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  she  asked,  '  Could  I  become  one  of  the  faithful, 
Rene?'  \ 

"  '  Why  do  you  ask,  Susanne?' 

"  '  Because  I  intend  to  go  with  you  tomorrow.'  Before 
I  could  reply  she  continued,  almost  in  one  breath,  '  I 
realise  I  shall  never  be  the  same  to  you  as  Aicha,  but 
Ibn  and  Ahmed  need  me  ...  and  so  do  you,  Rene. 
Besides,  it  was  Aicha's  wish.' 

"  Giving  me  no  opportunity  to  speak,  she  kissed  me, 
again  sighed  with  happiness,  and  slept. 

"  Thus  Ibn  and  Ahmed  found  a  new  mother  and  I  a 
new  wife." 

They  had  entered  the  house  again,  and  the  houris 
were  smiling  on  account  of  the  happy  conclusion  to  his 
story. 

"  No  wonder  you  failed  to  notice  us  when  we  passed 
by  the  oasis,  if  you  were  talking  of  these  many  happen- 
ings on  earth,"  said  the  houri  Maryam. 

"  I  have  never  spent  such  a  wonderful  evening,"  said 
Garmiya,  "  nor  have  I  known  such  happiness  as  I  find 
in  listening  to  your  stories  and  in  your  company." 

"  I  also  have  found  much  happiness  thb  evening,"  de 
Mar6  replied.  "  Not  only  do  I  take  pleasure  in  relating 
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to  you  such  incidents,  but  in  many  ways  you  remind  me 
of  Marie-Louise  and  Susanne." 

"  Then  if  you  agree  we  will  stay  in  your  dwelling," 
responded  Garmiya. 

"  I  will  be  Marie-Louise,"  said  Maryam. 

"  And  I,"  said  Garmiya,  "  will  be  Susanne." 


The  Crescent  Moon 

Being  informed  that  Ahmed  was  riding  over  the  plains 
of  paradise,  de  Marc  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  eternal 
city  and  sat  down  by  the  oasis  of  infinite  depth.  While 
he  was  waiting  for  Ahmed's  return  he  was  joined  by 
the  houri  Charifa,  and,  as  they  lazed  beneath  the  date 
palms,  she  sang  a  song  called  The  Crescent  Moon. 

"  The  flowers  unfold 
when  the  moon  rises. 
The  parted  petals 
mingle  with  moonbeams. 

"  She  is  a  blossom 
heavy  with  fragrance. 
The  touch  of  his  hand 
is  soft  as  moonlight. 

"  Wait,  lovers,  wait, 
the  petal's  opening! 

"  Wait,  lovers,  wait, 
the  crescent  moon's  ascent!" 
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"Who  taught  you  that  song?"  de  Mare  asked.  "It 
is  truly  beautiful,  and  it  makes  me  long  for  the  moon." 

"  It  is  a  song  which  Baya  sang  after  she  found  you 
again." 

"  It  was  through  the  medium  of  a  song  that  she  be- 
came known  to  me,"  said  de  Mare,  and  he  told  her  of 
the  Flowers  of  Sadness. 

"Is  there  no  laughter  in  the  songs  of  the  earth?" 
Charifa  asked. 

"  Some  are  quite  amusing,"  said  de  Mare,  as  he 
remembered  a  song  which  the  youths  of  the  kasbah  sang 
as  the  Mauresques  walked  to  the  market-place. 

"  How  modestly  veiled  is  Fatima*s  face, 
as  she  walks  through  the  streets  to  the  market-place. 
She  buys  oil  and  flour  from  the  Mozabite 
and  gossips  with  friends  in  the  busy  street. 
By  Allah !  She  dressed  in  too  much  haste. 
She  hasn't  secured  the  belt  round  her  waist. 
Look !  In  the  middle  of  the  crowded  square 
her  seroual  falls,  and  her  thighs  are  bare. 
What  a  wonderful  sight  in  the  market  placQ! 
But  how  modestly  veiled  is  Fatima's  face ! " 

As  he  finished  his  song  the  houri  Charifa  asked,  "  But^ 
where  is  the  laughter?" 

"  Such  an  episode  in  the  crowded  market-place  of 
Algiers  would  be  considered  amusing." 

"  I  can  see  nothing  amusing  in  the  incident.  Do  you?" 

"  Yes." 

"  But  there  is  nothing  amusing  in  nakedness."  As  the 
houri  replied  she  stood  up  and  slipped  the  robe  from 
her  shoulders  so  that  it  fell  to  the  ground  around  her 
ankles.    "  See !  You  are  not  laughing." 

He  was  not  laughing. 
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"  The  circumstances  are  different,"  he  replied.  "  So 
different,  in  fact,  that  you  should  dress  yourself  lest  I 
am  tempted  to  drink  the  wine  which  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  Prophet." 

She  raised  the  robe  above  her  head,  and  as  it 
descended  over  her  form  she  sank  to  his  side.  They 
stayed  together  near  the  quiet  of  the  oasis. 

Far  over  the  plain  de  Mare  saw  Ahmed  riding  with 
the  warriors,  and  as  they  approached  he  heard  the 
pounding  of  the  hooves  and  the  song  which  they  chanted. 
He  arose  to  greet  them,  and  Charifa  stood  by  his  side 
holding  him  by  the  arm.  They  galloped  to  within  thrice 
fold  the  length  of  his  shadow  and  halted,  the  horses  rear- 
ing and  beating  the  air  with  their  hooves  as  Ahmed  and 
the  warriors  gave  the  salutation. 

"  So  we  find  you  as  we  did  at  Laghouat,"  said  Ahmed. 
As  he  smiled  his  teeth  gleamed  against  the  blackness  of 
his  beard. 

"  Except  that  the  dark-complexioned  Mozabite  was  in 
no  way  comparable  with  the  beautiful  Charifa  whose 
prisoner  I  am,"  de  Mare  responded. 

"  You  are  happy  in  your  captivity,  and  therefore  we 
shall  leave  you." 

They  again  gave  the  salutation  and  galloped  away. 

"  Is  not  that  the  Sheik  Ahmed  ben  Khaled?"  asked 
Charifa  when  they  were  seated  once  more. 

"  It  is  none  other." 

"  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  great  warrior." 

"  There  was  none  greater." 

"  And  the  chant  which  they  made  as  they  rode?" 

"  It  is  the  chant  of  the  warriors  of  the  Ouled  Nail." 

"  You  know  the  chant?" 

"  I  was  one  of  the  warriors." 

"  Then  tell  me  the  words,  for  the  moon  is  not  yet 
risen." 
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So  de  Mare  repeated  the  chant,  and  Charifa  listened. 

"  Let  all  men  worthy  of  the  name  of  Islam 
dress  in  new  tunics 
and  gird  their  waists 
with  belts  of  leather 
bearing  arms. 

Let  them  prepare  for  victory 
or  death. 

Conquerors  they  shall  return  to  the  tribe 
with  many  prisoners 
and  rich  in  booty. 
While  those  who  fall  in  battle 
will  live  without  end 
in  eternal  delights 
amid  the  friends  of  Allah." 

"  Pray  tell  me  more  of  the  Sheik  Ahmed  and  the 
warriors  who  chanted  in  that  manner,"  asked  Charifa. 

"  I  will  tell  you  of  the  greatest  battle  which  Ahmed 
fought,  a  story  told  me  by  his  warriors  when  we  mourned 
Ahmed's  death,  a  story  which  will  be  told  for  generations 
beneath  the  crescent  moon  of  Islam." 

Charifa  rested  her  head  against  de  Mare's  shoulder 
and  listened  to  his  narration : 

For  many  years  the  Sheik  Ahmed  was  outlawed,  and 
many  of  his  chieftains  and  warriors  left  the  land  of  their 
birth  and  followed  him  to  a  distant  oasis  and  stayed 
with  their  sheik  during  his  years  of  trial  and  tribulation. 
It  was  an  oasis  hidden  from  the  world,  and  the  only 
approach  was  through  the  grey  barrenness  of  a^  great 
salt  lake  and  then  through  a  pass  in  the  precipitous  out- 
crops of  rock  which  surrounded  the  oasis  and  guarded  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  location  and  the  way  of 
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approach  was  a  secret  held  only  by  Ahmed  and  his 
warriors. 

Now  the  man  whp  had  brought  about  the  exile  of 
Ahmed  was  one  Sheik  Nacif  el  Yaziji.  From  time  to  time 
it  was  customary  for  Ahmed  and  his  warriors  to  journey 
from  the  oasis  to  the  city  of  Laghouat,  where  dwelt 
their  enemy,  and,  having  satisfied  their  thirst  for  blood 
and  plundered  the  city  to  some  extent,  they  would  return 
to  the  oasis  and  remain  in  peace  until  necessity  or  desire 
for  battle  drove  them  forth  again. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  they  were  returning 
from  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  bearing  with  them  such 
a  large  quantity  of  booty  that  it  retarded  their  progress. 
Little  did  they  know  that  Nacif  el  Yaziji  had  sent  in 
their  pursuit  a  large  force  consisting  of  warriors  from  his 
own  tribe  and  others  who  fought  for  the  plunder  which 
they  might  obtain  and  for  the  meagre  sums  Nacif  el 
Yaziji  would  pay  from  his  guarded  coffers. 

Ahmed  pitched  camp  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  salt 
lake,  which  is  one  day's  journey  from  the  oasis  where 
the  women  folk  awaited  their  return  under  the  guard  of 
a  handful  of  aged  warriors.  It  was  at  dawn  when 
Ahmed's  sentinels  gave  warning  of  the  enemy  approach- 
ing over  the  desert. 

In  the  battle  which  commenced  with  the  rising  of  the 
sun  many  of  Ahmed's  men,  being  greatly  outnumbered, 
were  killed.  While  the  battle  ensued,  Ahmed  galloped 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  his  great  sword  cleaving  a 
way  for  him,  his  raiding  mare  mad  with  the  scent  of 
blood. 

It  is  said  that  Ahmed  himself  accounted  for  a  score  of 
the  enemy,  and  then  he  fell,  wounded  in  the  groin.  It  is 
also  said  that  his  mare,  seeing  Ahmed  wounded  and 
fallen  to  the  ground,  defended  him  against  all  onslaught, 
rearing,    screaming,    and    kicking    against     all    who 
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attempted  to  approach,  until  the  warrior  Hasan,  leaping 
to  Ahmed's  side,  lifted  him  onto  his  shoulders  and  rode 
away. 

When  the  warriors  saw  that  Ahmed  had  fallen  they 
lost  heart  and  they  fled  to  the  oasis,  leaving  sufficient 
force  to  hold  the  pass  against  all  onslaught.  When  they 
carried  the  unconscious  Ahmed  to  his  tent,  they  saw  that 
the  robes  about  his  groin  were  stained  deeply  with  blood, 
and  they  despaired  for  they  believed  that  Allah  had 
deprived  their  sheik  of  his  manhood.  In  their  despon- 
dence they  prostrated  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mecca  and  begged  Allah's  deliverance  from  the  enemy 
which  besieged  them. 

While  they  were  wailing  in  this  manner  Ahmed  be- 
came conscious  and  he  saw  the  faithful  Hasan  by  his 
side. 

"  Are  you  in  great  pain?"  asked  the  warrior. 

"  It  pains  me  when  my  warriors  accept  defeat." 

"  But  what  can  we  do?  We  are  beseiged  and  tenfold 
outnumbered." 

Ahmed  made  no  immediate  reply  for  he  was  examin- 
ing the  wounds  which  he  had  received.  At  length  he 
said,  "  I  need  time  for  consideration,  but,  in  the  first 
place,  call  my  sister  Aicha  and  bid  her  heat  the  tip  of 
this  dagger  in  a  brazier.  Then  return  to  my  tent." 

Ahmed  waited  and  formulated  his  plans,  and  when 
Hasan  returned  to  the  tent  with  Aicha  he  carried  the 
dagger,  and  the  tip  thereof  was  white  with  heat.  Taking 
the  weapon  in  his  right  hand,  Ahmed  placed  the  point 
against  his  body  and  cauterised  the  wounds.  As  he  did 
so,  he  smiled  grimly  and  said,  "  Woe  unto  Nacif  el 
Yaziji!" 

And  the  young  Aicha,  overcoming  the  nausea  induced 
by  the  sight  of  his  wounds  and  the  odour  of  burning 
flesh,  bandaged  her  brother. 
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When  she  had  finished,  he  said  to  her,  "  You  are  a 
brave  child,  my  sister.  You  do  not  believe  we  are 
defeated?" 

"  We  shall  never  be  defeated,  Ahmed." 

He  placed  his  arm  around  her  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
Then,  turning  to  Hasan,  he  said,  "  And  now,  my  brother, 
in  the  second  place,  I  must  dispel  the  illusions  current 
amid  the  warriors  concerning  the  nature  of  the  wounds 
I  have  received."  Addressing  both  Hasan  and  Aicha,  he 
continued,  "  You  can  inform  the  warriors  and  the 
women  that  their  sheik  will  take  unto  himself  a  wife.  His 
sword  shall  be  whetted  with  the  love  of  a  woman." 

"  What  manner  of  woman  do  you  desire,  O  Sheik  ?" 
asked  Hasan. 

"  I  seek  a  woman  as  beautiful  as  my  sister  Aicha  and 
as  faithful  as  my  brother  Hasan." 

"  O  Sheik,"  replied  Hasan,  "  my  daughter  Nousnica 
would  readily  die  for  you,  but,  alas,  her  beauty  is  not 
as  the  beauty  of  Aicha,  for  such  beauty  is  unique." 

"  Her  beauty  is  greater  than  mine,"  said  Aicha,  "  for 
I  am  a  flower  in  bud  whereas  Nousnica  is  a  flower 
which  blossoms  with  love." 

"  And  would  she  come  willingly  to  my  tent?" 

"  She  sleeps  near  to  me  and  often  during  her  dreams 
she  murmurs  your  name,"  said  Aicha. 

"  Then  go,  my  sister,  and  tell  Nousnica  that  on  the 
eve  of  battle  we  shall  dream  together.  And  you,  my 
brother,  who  saved  my  life  to  give  me  this  most  precious 
gift,  go  tell  the  warriors  of  my  intentions  and  let  there 
be  a  feast." 

Whereupon  Aicha  and  Hasan  departed,  and  the  re- 
joicing in  the  hearts  of  the  warriors  was  only  equalled 
by  the  rejoicing  in  the  heart  of  Nousnica. 

With  the  coming  of  the  evening,  Ahmed  arose  and 
robed  himself  in  fresh  garments.  Then,  despite  the  intense 
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pain  which  he  sufifered,  he  walked  from  his  tent  and 
feasted  with  the  warriors.  As  they  feasted  their  spirits 
rose,  and  the  words  of  their  chant  were  heard  by  the 
men  of  Nacif  el  Yaziji  who  were  amazed  and  took  fear, 
believing  that  there  were  many  in  the  camp  of  Ahmed 
ben  Khaled. 

".  .  .  while  those  who  fall  in  battle 

will  live  without  end 

in  eternal  delights 

amid  the  friends  of  Allah." 

The  song  was  ended.  The  warriors  rose  in  salutation  as 
Ahmed  left  to  join  Nousnica. 

With  the  promise  of  dawn  the  warriors  gathered 
around  the  tent  of  Ahmed,  and  with  the  first  light 
Ahmed  emerged.  Assembled,  they  faced  the  Mecca  and 
prayed.  Then  they  mounted  their  steeds  and  Ahmed, 
hiding  the  pain  which  gripped  him,  stood  in  his  saddle 
and  addressed  them,  saying : 

"  Many  of  our  brothers  fell  in  battle  yesterday,  but 
we,  whom  Allah  preserved — ^in  our  full  manhood — will 
challenge  the  jackals  of  Nacif  el  Yaziji.  We  will  avenge 
those  who  have  fallen !  We  will  destroy  the  enemy !  We 
will  ride  to  victory !  It  is  the  will  of  Allah ! " 

With  cries  of  battle  they  galloped  through  the  pass, 
Ahmed  at  their  head,  and  they  fell  upon  the  besiegers. 

The  enemy  was  prepared,  and  a  bloody  encounter 
ensued.  Ahmed,  despite  the  almost  unendurable  pain  in 
his  groin,  was  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  his 
warriors  fought  fanatically.  Nevertheless,  there  came  a 
period  when  defeat  was  imminent.  Then,  in  the  blackest 
moment,  Aicha  and  the  bride  Nousnica  appeared  within 
the  confusion  of  the  battle,  tending  the  wounds  of  those 
who  had  fallen.  As  the  warriors  saw  the  two  women  it 
seemed  that  Allah  gave  them  new  strength  so  that  they 
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fought  with  renewed  vigour  and  carried  all  before  them. 

By  the  J:ime  the  sun  reached  its  zenith,  not  one  of 
Nacif  el  Yaziji's  warriors  remained  alive.  At  that 
moment,  it  being  the  moment  of  Ed  Dhor,  Ahmed  and 
his  warriors  again  faced  the  Mecca  and  gave  praise  to 
Allah  for  their  victory. 

"  In  this  manner,"  concluded  de  Mare,  "  fought 
Ahmed  and  his  warriors.  And  now  they  live  without  end 
in  eternal  delights  amid  the  friends  of  Allah." 


The  Blue  Swallow 

His  head  was  pillowed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  houri,  and 
they  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  almond  tree  which  was 
fragrant  with  blossom.  His  eyes  were  following  the 
swallows  as  they  swept  ovtfr  the  garden — dark  arrows  in 
curved  flight  against  the  hyacinth  sky.  The  houri  stroked 
his  forehead  with  the  tips  of  her  delicate  fingers,  and  her 
fragrant  breath  touched  his  temple  with  coolness. 
Thoughts  filtered  through  his  mind  even  as  the  breeze 
passed  between  the  almond  blossom,  stirring  gently.  He 
closed  his  eyes,  and  the  moments  drifted  by. 

The  houri  touched  him  softly  with  her  lips  and 
whispered,  "  You  sleep,  Sidi  Rene  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking,  Khadija." 

"  You  were  thinking  of  me  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  a  blue  swallow  .  .  .  and  a 
Mauresque  named  Yasmina." 

"  Do  you  wish  that  I  were  Yasmina?" 

"  No,  Khadija." 

"  You  are  happy,  then,  in  my  company  ?" 

"  I  praise  AUah  that  I  received  the  salute  of  the 
faithful.  Otherwise  I  would  never  have  found  myself  in 
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the  arms  of  the  beautiful  Khadija,  whose  loveliness  re- 
veals the  almond  blossom  as  but  a  withered  weed  in 
comparison.  You  and  I,  Khadija,  would  have  been  like 
Yasmina  and  her  lover." 

"  They  were  never  together  as  we  are  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  But  why  not  ...  if  they  loved  each  other?" 

"  Because  they  were  of  the  earth  and  the  paths  which 
were  destined  for  them  were  different.  She  was  a 
Mauresque  and  he  an  infidel." 

"  And  the  swallows  reminded  you  of  them  because 
their  love  was  fleeting?" 

"  Their  love  was  enduring  but  never  consummated." 

"  But  the  blue  swallow  .  .  .  ?" 

"  There  was  a  blue  swallow  tattooed  upon  her  fore- 
arm. The  injection  of  pigment  into  the  skin  was  a 
common  custom  in  Algeria — although  forbidden  by  the 
Prophet.  There  was  a  Mauresque  called  Baya  with  a 
rose  bud  marked  upon  her  right  breast,  and  even  children 
in  their  play  would  make  designs  with  coloured  chalk 
upon  their  bodies.  With  Yasmina  it  was  a  blue  swallow." 

"  My  forearm  and  breasts  are  without  pigment,"  said 
the  houri, Khadija.  "  Had  I  but  known  .  .  ." 

"  Let  no  hand  desecrate  the  perfection  of  your 
beauty,"  said  de  Mar^. 

"  Tell  me  of  Yasmina  and  of  the  infidel  who  loved 
her,"  said  Khadija,  "  so  that  I  can  understand  your 
mind  when  you  follow  the  flight  of  the  swallows." 

Whereupon  de  Mare  related  the  following  narrative 
to  Khadija: 

The  man  who  loved  the  Mauresque  Yasmina  was  a 
doctor  of  French  descent,  and  he  joined  our  regiment 
when  we  were  stationed  for  a  while  at  Bougie.  In  those 
days  Bougie  was  a  small  Algerian  port,  and  the  town 
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rose  from  the  sea  in  terraces  of  white  rectangular  build- 
ings and  spent  itself  in  the  surrounding  hills.  If  you 
climbed  the  many  steps  which  led  from  terrace  to  terrace 
you  eventually  arrived  at  the  mosque,  and  beyond  the 
mosque,  at  the  highest  edge  of  the  town,  were  the  Arab 
quarters.  A  narrow  lane,  always  climbing,  wound  be- 
tween the  dwellings  of  the  faithful  and  ended  near  a 
mound  on  which  grew  eucalyptus  trees.  There  was  a 
high  stone  rampart  built  to  enclose  the  town  and  it 
passed  behind  the  eucalyptus  trees  and  crept  down  the 
hill  on  either  side  until  it  reached  the  sea  below. 

One  day  in  summertime  I  left  the  mosque  where  I 
had  been  in  discussion  with  the  marabout.  I  passed  the 
dwellings  of  the  faithful  and  seated  myself  beneath  the 
eucalyptus  trees.  There,  the  breeze  on  the  hillside  and 
the  shade  of  the  trees  defended  me  from  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Far  below,  the  rays  of  the  sun  scintillated  on  the 
small  crests  of  the  waves,  and  in  the  distance  the  blue  of 
the  Mediterranean  merged  with  the  sky. 

As  I  was  lazing  upon  the  mound  I  saw  the  doctor 
walking  up  the  lane.  He  was  new  to  the  regiment,  and, 
although  we  had  spoken  infrequently,  we  enjoyed  each 
other's  company.  In  fact,  we  were  close  friends  for  many 
years  afterwards.  He  joined  me  beneath  the  trees. 

"You've  been  exploring?"  I  asked. 

"  I  know  the  town  well,"  he  replied.  "  I  was  stationed 
here  a  long  while  ago,  and  I've  returned  on  several 
occasions." 

We  spoke  little  as  we  sat  there,  being  content  with  the 
quiet  and  watching  the  green-brown  lizards  darting 
about  the  grass.  Presently  a  Kabyle  girl  approached  us. 
She  was  tending  a  herd  of  goats  which  sought  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  as  we  had.  I  greeted  her,  and  she  laughed 
shyly  as  she  threw  a  small  stone  at  an  animal  which 
was  straying.  She  seated  herself  near  to  us,  arranging  her 
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long  dress  so  that  only  her  ankles  and  bare  feet  showed. 
Her  fingers  played  with  the  silver  anklets  she  wore,  and, 
as  we  talked,  the  goats  gathered  around  us,  nibbling  and 
munching  the  short  dry  grass.  When  she  l^ghed  you 
could  see  that  she  had  cleaned  her  teeth  by  chewing  the 
bark  of  the  walnut  tree  root  for  the  inner  surface  of  her 
lips  and  her  gums  were  stained  a  rust  red. 

She  told  us  the  names  which  she  had  given  to  the 
animals,  and  then  she  produced  an  orange  from  within 
her  dress.  She  peeled  the  fruit  and  offered  us  portions. 
While  we  were  resting  there,  well  entertained  by  the 
child  who,  within  a  short  time,  would  mature  and  marry, 
an  Arab  halted  as  he  was  passing  and  hurled  abuse 
at  the  girl. 

"  Shame  orr  you !"  he  cried.  "  Do  you  prepare  for  the 
brothel  in  your  association  with  infidels?" 

She  rose  quickly,  returned  the  abuse,  spat  on  the  dry 
ground,  and  fled,  driving  the  goats  before  her.  The  Arab 
sauntered  by  and,  leaning  against  the  stone  rampart, 
responded  to  a  natural  urge. 

"  The  Arab  keeps  close  guard  upon  his  women,"  the 
doctor  observed  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  if  you  wish  to  take  his  women  you 
must  take  his  faith." 

"  Perhaps  I  would  have,"  he  said  after  a  period  of 
silence,  "  had  I  found  Yasmina  here  when  I  returned." 

"Yasmina?  Where?" 

"  Over  there."  He  pointed  to  a  house  which  was 
built  near  the  rampart,  a  stone's  throw  from  where  we 
were  seated.  "  Had  I  been  one  of  the  faithful  it  may 
have  ended  differently.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  it  was 
better.  ...  At  the  time,  I  grieved  for  my  little  Mauresque, 
but  time  pzisses  and  you  see  life  in  a  different  light." 

From  the  distance  we  heard  the  Kabyle  child  calling 
her  goats. 
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"  So  her  name  was  Yasmina?"  I  said,  as  I  watched  a 
lizard  climbing  over  a  stone. 

"  Yes,  Yasmina." 

"  It's  a  beautiful  name." 

"  She  was  a  beautiful  woman." 
As  the  breeze  rustled  the  eucalyptus  leaves  he  spoke 
to  me  of  Yasmina. 

When  I  fft-st  came  to  Bougie,  he  commenced,  I  often 
used  to  spend  my  afternoons  beneath  these  trees  rather 
than  sleep  through  the  sirocco.  It  was  in  that  manner 
that  I  met  an  Arab  who  lived  over  the  way.  He  was 
named  Abu  Bedyr.  He  was  a  caid  in  these  parts  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  for  his  wisdom  and  for  the  unpreju- 
diced manner  in  which  he  dispensed  justice.  He  was 
also  a  profound  mathematician  and  deeply  learned  in 
alchemy.  As  our  interests  were  similar,  it  was  natural 
that  a  friendship  was  soon  established.  We  used  to  stay 
for  a  while  beneath  the  trees  and  then  walk  to  the 
courtyard  of  his  dwelling.  My  first  afternoon  there  we 
solved,  using  chalk  and  a  slate,  a  geometrical  problem 
which  had  been  puzzling  the  caid  for  quite  a  long  time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  effort  he  went  into  the  house, 
and  from  the  courtyard  I  could  hear  him  speak.  A 
woman's  voice  replied.  When  he  returned,  he  carried 
coffee,  which  we  drank  in  the  pleasant  shade. ,  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation,  I  learned  that  his  wife  was 
dead,  that  his  six  sons  had  grown  to  manhood  and 
had  gone  out  into  the  world,  and  that  his  daughter  cared 
for  his  few  worldly  needs.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
daughter  I  had  heard. 

Although  I  often  went  to  the  house — ^never  going  there 
direct  but  always  meeting  him  beneath  the  trees  in  the 
first  place — his  daughter  kept  out  of  sight.  It  was  always 
Abu  Bedyr  who  carried  the  coffee  into  the  courtyard. 
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Then,  one  afternoon,  when  we  were  deeply  engrossed  in 
a  problem  concerning  elipsoids,  he  called  the  woman 
Yasmina  by  name,  and  it  was  she  who  served  the  coffee. 

I  refer  to  her  as  a  woman,  but  she  was  little  older 
than  the  Kabyle  girl  who  has  recently  left  us.  Her  dark 
sensitive  features  and  serious  eyes — it  was  obvious  that 
she  had  inherited  her  father's  higher  plane  of  thought — 
made  her  appear  older.  She  stirred  the  sugar  in  the 
coffee  and,  as  she  handed  nie  the  cup,  I  nbticed  that  a 
small  blue  swallow  was  tattooed  on  her  forearm — on  the 
inner  side  where  the  skin  was  lighter  in  colour.  She  with- 
drew immediately,  but  when  I  left  later  I  observed  that 
she  was  standing  well  back  in  the  room  and  looking  at 
me.  I  wondered  how  long  she  had  been  there. 

From  then  on  I  saw  Yasmina  almost  daily,  but  always 
for  the  short  period  required  for  serving  coffee.  In  my 
long  discussions  with  the  caid  I  waited  impatiently  for 
those  few  moments  of  her  presence.  Then  came  a  day 
when  Abu  Bedyr  did  not  meet  me  under  the  trees.  I  was 
about  to  leave,  having  waited  a  long  time  and  having 
decided  that  he  must  have  gone  away,  when  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Yasmina  from  within  the  courtyard.  She 
was  singing  an  old  Berber  love  song — 

"  I  will  clean  the  grain  for  you. 
I  will  grind  the  grain  for  you. 
I  will  sieve  the  flour  for  you. 
I  will  knead  the  flour  for  you. 
I  will  bake  the  bread. 
I  will  carry  wood. 
I  will  draw  water. 
I  will  weave  carpets. 
I  will  darken  my  eyes. 
I  will  redden  my  cheeks. 
I  will  henna  my  hair  and  my  hands  and  my  feet. 
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And  now,  beloved, 
hold  me  in  your  arms, 
I  pray  you." 

As  she  sang  the  last  few  lines  she  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  At  the  same  time  an  Arab,  riding  up  the  lane, 
brought  his  horse  to  a  standstill  and  gazed  at  her.  He 
was  young  and  sure  of  himself.  As  he  held  the  reins  taut, 
the  horse  kicked  small  clouds  of  grey  dust.  Yasmina 
finished  her  song,  turned  her  back  on  the  Arab  as  she 
smiled  at  me,  and  withdrew  through  the  doorway.  The 
Arab  struck  his  horse  in  anger  and  rode  away. 

For  a  long  while  I  remained  under  the  trees.  My  eyes 
were  resting  on  the  sea  below,  and  my  mind  was  dwelling 
on  the  woman  Yasmina.  When  I  was  about  to  go  I 
heard  her  voice  again.  She  was  singing  the  Song  of  the 
Days — 

"  The  days  reach  backward 

through  yesterdays 

like  a  flock  of  sheep 

moving  over  the  plains  at  fall  of  night; 

days  like  white  sheep  and  black  sheep 

moving  over  the  years 

to  the  forgotten  times 

where  that  which  was,  and  is  not  longer,  rests. 

"  The  days  fly  forward 
on  large  silent  wings 
like  an  ibis  flying 
into  the  setting  sun. 

"  And  the  days  which  have  left  us 
have  they  found  a  haven  j 

on  a  branch  of  time  o^ 

in  sUent  eternity?"  '  ,Ti 
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For  a  while  I  stayed  meditating  upon  the  mystery  of 
time,  and  then  I  left. 

On  the  following  afternoon  Abu  Bedyr  appeared  as 
usual,  and  we  occupied  our  minds  with  more  abstruse 
problems.  I  saw  Yasmina  when  she  brought  the  coffee, 
and  after  she  had  left  the  problems  seemed  to  carry  little 
interest.  Soon  afterwards  I  went,  and,  as  I  passed 
through  the  doorway,  I  saw  the  Arab  of  the  previous 
day.  This  time  he  had  come  on  foot.  He  was  seated  on 
the  high  ground  with  his  back  resting  against  the  stone 
rampart.  He  looked  at  me  with  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence. 

And  every  day  when  I  left  he  was  waiting  there,  sitting 
against  the  rampart  so  that  he  could  see  all  who  entered 
or  left  the  house. 

A  few  weeks  later  when  I  waited  under  the  trees  for 
the  caid's  invitation,  the  door  of  the  house  opened^  and 
Yasmina  beckoned  me  to  enter.  She  was  pale  with 
anxiety  and  took  my  hand  as  a  child  might  who  is 
frightened.  As  she  led  me  into  the  courtyard  she  told  me 
that  her  father  had  been  seriously  injured. 

He  was  lying  in  the  shade  of  the  orange  trees,  and 
when  I  sat  by  his  side  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  told  me 
that  Satan  must  have  possessed  his  horse  which  had 
thrown  and  dragged  him.  Despite  the  pain  which  he 
suffered,  his  voice  was  calm  and  he  smiled  at  his  mis- 
fortune. I  exposed  his  chest — the  blood  had  clotted  to 
his  clothes — and  saw  that  his  ribs  on  the  right  side  had 
been  gravely  damaged.  Yasmina  knelt  beside  us, 
watching. 

I  wrote  a  note  and  gave  it  to  Yasmina,  who  called  an 
Arab  boy  from  down  the  lane.  While  he  collected  medi- 
caments from  the  garrison,  Yasmina  heated  water  in  a 
copper  bowl  which  she  placed  on  a  small  charcoal  brazier 
in  the  courtyard.  She  fanned  the  charcoal  with  her  skirt 
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so  that  it  burned  brightly  and  with  no  smoke,  and,  when 
the  boy  returned,  she  carried  the  bowl  to  her  father's 
side.  She  assisted  me  while  I  stitched  and  dressed  the 
wounds.  Although  the  process  was  extremely  painful,  the 
caid  bore  it  without  sound  or  flinching. 

Afterwards  we  wrapped  his  burnous  about  him,  for 
he  was  shivering  despite  the  heat  of  the  day.  Then  Yas- 
mina  brought  coffee  which  was  flavoured  with  the  orange 
flower  water  she  had  prepared  from  the  blossoms  of  the 
courtyard  and  preserved  in  a  copper  flask  with  a  long 
tapering  neck.  We  stayed  beside  the  caid  and  while  he 
slept  he  stirred  occasionally  in  his  troubled  sleep.  We  sat 
in  silence.  There  was  no  need  to  speak,  for  we  had  found 
a  haven  on  a  branch  of  time. 

I  left  at  dusk,  and  by  the  rampart  was  the  immobile 
white  form  of  the  Arab  who  waited. 

I  went  to  the  house  the  following  afternoon,  and  the 
door  was  immediately  opened  by  Yasmina,  The  caid  was 
more  comfortable,  and  we  spoke  together  for  an  hour 
or  so.  Then  he  slept,  and  we  covered  him  with  a  blanket, 
for  he  preferred  to  sleep  in  the  courtyard  under  the  stars. 

Again  we  stayed  in  silence  by  his  side,  and  I  was 
almost  afraid  of  the  emotions  which  the  young  Yasmina 
aroused  within  me. 

With  her  tender  nursing  the  caid  grew  stronger,  and 
we  resumed  our  mathematical  discussions  with  special 
reference  to  the  movements  of  the  planets  and  the  stars. 
I  would  stay  until  they  appeared  in  the  cloudless  sky,  and 
then,  when  he  slept,  Yasmina  would  draw  nearer  to  me 
but  yet  not  touching  me.  The  only  time  we  had  made 
physical  contact  was  when  she  had  taken  my  hand.  It 
was  to  be  avoided.  It  was  too  powerful.  It  seemed  that 
we  both  knew  and  were  afraid. 

And  always  when  I  left  the  Arab  was  waiting  there. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  it  was  his  presence  outside  which 
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made  us  afraid  and  kept  us  apart  as  faithful  and  infidel. 

Then  came  a  day  when  I  visited  the  house  with  sorrow 
in  my  heart,  for  I  had  received  orders  to  report  to  Algiers 
and  it  meant  leaving  Yasmina.  When  I  was  alone  with 
the  caid  I  told  him  of  my  imminent  departure  and  said 
that  I  would  arrange  the  attendance  of  another  doctor. 
He  replied  that  he  preferred  to  leave  the  care  of  his 
health  in  the  hands  of  Allah  and  bade  me  return  speedily 
so  that  we  could  again  travel  together  in  the  vast  realms 
of  space. 

When  he  slept  Yasmina  again  sat  near  to  me,  and 
though  I  told  her  nothing  of  my  going  away  I  felt  that 
she  knew.  It  was  long  after  dark  when  I  rose  to  go.  She 
came  to  the  doorway  with  me,  and  we  stood  within  the 
arch.  As  she  rested  against  the  white  of  the  wall,  her  face 
was  luminous  in  the  moonlight.  Our  hands  touched,  and 
then,  as  if  we  were  again  afraid  of  our  unspoken  love, 
we  parted. 

I  climbed  the  mound  and  sat  beneath  the  eucalyptus 
trees.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  monotonous  drone  of 
cicadas,  and,  from  down  below,  rose  the  howl  of  a  dog. 
It  was  a  long  and  miserable  howl,  and  the  echo  of  the 
howl  returned  from  the  hills  and  rendered  me  desolate. 

Then  a  great  joy  flooded  through  my  heart,  for  Yas- 
mina appeared  like  a  shadow  in  the  moonlight.  She 
knelt  by  my  side,  and  there  was  a  primitive  urgent  tone 
in  her  voice  as  she  begged  me  to  stay.  All  fear  had  gone 
from  us.  She  was  in  my  arms. 

Suddenly  she  tore  herself  away.  She  fled,  as  silently  as 
she  had  come,  through  the  trees.  I  heard  the  vigorous 
breathing  of  a  man  in  anger.  Turning,  I  saw  the  white 
shape  of  the  Arab  in  the  darkness  of  the  shadows. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  we  parted. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  Algiers  I  wrote  to  Yasmina, 
telling  her  all  the  thoughts  I  had  never  spoken.  I  was 
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prepared  to  renounce  everything — and  at  that  time  I  was 
a  devout  CathoUc — and  change  my  whole  way  of  Hving 
in  order  to  share  my  life  with  her.  I  waited  impatiently 
for  her  reply  but  none  came.  I  wrote  again  and  begged 
her  to  join  me  in  Algiers  as  soon  as  her  father  had 
recovered,  and  I  wrote  to  the  caid,  feeling  sure  that  he 
would  give  me  his  daughter  in  marriage.  There  was  still 
no  reply,  and  no  Yasmina. 

I  planned  to  journey  back  to  Bougie  and  find  her,  for 
I  felt  sure  that  in  some  way  the  Arab  was  intercepting 
our  correspondence.  But  my  plan  never  materialised  for 
I  was  sent  hurriedly  to  Oran,  where  there  was  an  out- 
break of  plague. 

Almost  a  year  and  a  half  passed  by  before  I  was  able 
to  obtain  leave  and  return  to  Bougie.  As  soon  as  I  arrived 
I  climbed  the  terraces,  and  when  the  eucalyptus  trees 
came  into  view  it  was  difficult  to  restrain  myself  from 
running  to  the  house. 

I  knocked  at  the  door  and  waited.  There  was  no  reply. 
I  knocked  again.  After  a  long  delay  the  door  was  half- 
opened  by  an  old  Kabyle  woman.  I  asked  for  Abu 
Bedyr,  and  she  told  me  that  he  no  Ictoger  Uved  there.  I 
questioned  her  further,  but,  having  fear  of  speaking  to  a 
strange  man,  she  slammed  and  bolted  the  door.  In  my 
frustration  I  beat  against  the  door.  It  remained  closed. 

So  I  wandered  down  the  lane  until  I  came  to  a  cafe 
where  many  Arabs  were  seated.  I  drank  coffee  and 
watched  them  as  they  played  dominoes  and  conversed. 
I  approached  a  table  and  asked  after  Abu  Bedyr.  They 
told  me  that  he  had  died  after  being  thrown  from  his 
horse.  He  had  made  a  bad  bargain  in  buying  such  a 
horse.  I  asked  after  Yasmina.  Yasmina?  They  shook  their 
heads  as  if  they  had  not  understood.  Yes,  Yasmina,  his 
daughter.  He  had  never  been  burdened  by  a  daughter. 
Allah  had  blessed  him  with  six  sons.  A  daughter  ?  Never. 
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They  knew  of  no  Yasmina.  They  stroked  their  beards 
and  continued  playing  dominoes. 

I  knew  that  further  enquiries  from  an  infidel  con- 
cerning a  Mauresque  would  be  equally  fruitless,  so  I  left 
the  cafe  and  descended  the  steps.  I  was  determined  to 
comb  the  whole  of  the  Arab  quarter,  and  I  wandered 
through  there  all  day  and  every  day. 

At  last  my  search  was  rewarded,  for,  taking  a  small 
street  which  commences  beyond  the  mosque,  I  saw  a 
woman  sitting  in  the  sunlight  on  the  ground  before  her 
dwelling.  She  wore  a  white  cloak  and  was  veiled.  She 
was  holding  a  baby  to  her  breast,  and,  as  my  shadow  fell 
upon  her,  she  looked  up.  As  our  eyes  met  I  saw  a 
momentary  glimmer  of  recognition,  and  then,  as  if  she 
had  no  knowledge  of  me,  she  looked  through  and  past 
me.  I  thought  I  had  made  a  mistake  but,  as  she  took  her 
cloak  and  covered  her  breast,  I  saw  the  mark  of  the  blue 
swallow  on  her  forearm. 

A  form  stirred  in  the  doorway.  The  Arab  was  standing 
there. 

"  And  that,"  said  de  Mare  to  the  houri  Khadija,  "  is 
the  story  of  my  friend  the  doctor  and  his  love  for  the 
Mauresque  Yasmina." 

He  again  watched  the  swallows  as  they  swept  over  the 
Garden  of  Allah,  and  Khadija  said  to  him,  "  Did  you 
ever  meet  Yasmina?" 

"  Yes,"  de  Mare  replied.  "  I  saw  her  the  same  day." 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment  while  he  was  remembering 
the  occasion  of  their  meeting,  and  then  he  continued — 

After  the  doctor  had  told  me  of  Yasmina,  we  stayed 
for  a  while  beneath  the  trees,  and,  when  it  grew  cooler, 
he  said,  "  Let  us  find  Yasmina." 

So  we  rose  and  we  walked  down  the  lane  until  we 
came  to  the  large  square  in  front  of  the  mosque.  I 
remember  that  as  we  passed  by  we  saw  a  wandering 
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musician  playing  his  pipes,  and  we  watched  him  for  a 
while.  A  ragged  red  turban  was  mounted  on  his  negroid 
head,  and  he  sweated  profusely  as  his  dusty  bare  feet 
beat  the  ground  in  a  dance.  The  jackal  skins,  tied  round 
his  waist  like  a  skirt,  reiterated  his  movement;  and  two 
boys,  equally  ragged  and  dusty,  beat  drums  and  danced 
around  him.  All  the  children  from  the  Arab  quarter 
were  gathered  around,  and  they  were  dancing  as  well. 

Then  the  doctor  led  me  down  a  narrow  street,  and, 
as  he  was  looking  at  the  houses,  remembering,  a  faint 
smile  played  about  his  eyes  and  lips.  He  touched  my 
arm,  and  we  stopped. 

We  watched  with  interest  an  Arab  woman  who  was 
spinning  wool.  She  was  seated  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  dwelling,  and  her  back  was  rested  against  the  wall. 
She  was  aged — probably  prematurely  by  the  process  of 
bearing  many  children — and  her  face  was  wrinkled  by 
the  sun  and  by  the  toil  of  years.  As  she  sat  in  the  heavy 
warmth  of  the  afternoon  it  seemed  that  she  was  living  in 
a  world  of  her  own  making.  There,  far  away  in  her 
thoughts,  perhaps  she  watched  time  passing  by  in  the 
same  way  as  the  wool  passed  through  her  fingers  and 
became  twisted  into  yam  by  the  spinning  top's  descent 
to  the  ground. 

The  doctor  spoke  to  her,  saying,  "  Of  what  do  you 
think  as  you  spin  the  wool?" 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  us,  but 
she  made  no  reply.  She  sank  back  into  her  thoughts  and 
continued  spinning. 

"  They  enquire  after  your  thoughts,"  said  a  voice  in 
Arabic.  I  looked  towards  the  doorway  from  whence  had 
come  the  voice  and  saw  a  Mauresque  within  the  arch. 
A  small  girl  with  dark  black  curls  was  standing  at  the 
woman's  feet,  holding  herself  upright  with  a  hand  on 
the  woman's  dress.  The  Mauresque  continued,  "  She  no 
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longer  understands  French.  She  has  forgotten.  There  is 
much  which  she  has  forgotten."  She  gathered  the  child 
into  her  arms  and  withdrew  into  the  house. 

Turning,  I  saw  the  doctor's  face.  The  blood  had 
drained  away,  leaving  a  pallor  on  his  bronzed  features. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  doorway  where  the  Mauresque 
had  stood.  As  the  colour  slowly  returned,  he  looked 
towards  me  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  say,  "  Now  you 
understand,  my  friend." 

I  touched  his  arm,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Often  we 
weave  our  dreams,  but  Allah  wills  otherwise,  and  the 
dream  of  life  is  contrary  to  our  design.  Your  beautiful 
Yasmina  was  such  a  dream.  It  is  useless  to  regret.  It  is 
destiny." 

Then  he  smiled  and  he  said,  "  I  no  longer  regret,  for 
the  passing  of  time  sweetens  the  bitterness,  and  many 
years  have  gone  since  I  entered  the  house  of  Abu  Bedyr. 
The  woman  we  saw  is  the  daughter  of  Yasmina,  and  by 
Yasmina  herself  I  am  forgotten." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  old  woman,  far  away  in 
the  world  of  her  drowsy  thought,  took  the  spinning  top 
from  the  ground  and  raised  her  arm  to  spin  more  wool. 

On  the  inner  side  of  her  forearm  where  the  skin  was 
lighter  in  colour  was  the  blue  swallow. 


The  Mountains  of  Mohammed 

In  the  garden  of  Ahmed's  dwelling  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  climbed,  curved  outwards,  and  cascaded  in 
colours  onto  the  floating  flowers  of  the  pool.  Near  the 
cool  waters,  resting  on  the  ground,  was  a  chequered 
board  on  which  stood  the  red  and  white  ivory  chessmen, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  board  Ahmed  and  de  Mare 
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were  seated.  And  while  they  played,  the  garden  and  the 
fountain  had  no  place  in  their  minds;  such  concentration 
being  attainable  on  account  of  the  absence  of  houris  from 
the  garden,  these  delightful  creatures  on  previous  occa- 
sions having  distracted  de  Mare's  attention. 

The  game  progressed  until  each  remained  with  a  king 
and  a  castle,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  game  would 
continue  without  checkmate. 

"  Let  us  conclude  at  this  juncture,"  said  Ahmed,  and 
they  rose  and  stretched  their  limbs. 

"  It  is  a  just  conclusion,"  de  Mare  replied  as  they  left 
the  dwelling  and  walked  together  through  the  Garden  of 
Allah.  "  After  such  a  game  I  feel  that  something  is 
accomplished — as  I  felt  after  the  defeat  of  Hareth  ben 
Kaloda.  But  such  moments  are  rare,  and,  at  other  times, 
it  seems  that  my  existence  in  paradise  is  without 
purpose." 

"The  eternal  deUghts  no  longer  hold  you  enraptured?" 

"  It  is  as  if  I  have  drunk  to  the  dregs  of  the  wines  of 
earth  and  of  the  wines  of  paradise,  and  yet  withal  I 
thirst.  I  thirst  for  Aicha,  and  I  would  willingly  surrender 
an  eternity  in  paradise  for  the  brief  paradise  we  shared 
upon  the  earth." 

"  Do  not  despair,  my  brother,  for  you  will  find  her." 

"  I  have  returned  through  the  grave  and  have  jour- 
neyed to  the  secret  oasis  so  that  perhaps  I  might  find  the 
spirit  which  I  love.  Yet  all  I  found  was  silence." 

"  It  is  possible  that  she  dwells  in  the  eternal  silence, 
where  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  are  one," 

As  they  were  speaking,  they  drew  near  to  a  large  and 
beautiful  dwelling  from  which  came  the  sound  of  song 
and  laughter  and  sweet  music.  It  was  the  house  of  Baya, 
where  she  dwelt  with  many  young  houris,  and  wherein 
they  received  their  tuition  in  the  ways  of  womanhood. 
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And  Ahmed  said,  "'  Is  not  the  houri  Baya  an  initiate 
of  many  mysteries  ?" 

"  On  earth  she  attained  much  esoteric  knowledge,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  paradise  she  has  journeyed  far  into  the 
unknown.  It  is  she  who  instructs  the  houris  in  the  secrets 
of  the  psycho-erotic  arts  and  imparts  to  them  the  manner 
of  the  process  whereby  they  remain  eternally  virgin." 

"  Then  let  us  hold  conversation  with  her,"  suggested 
Ahmed.  "  It  is  possible  that  she  can  give  guidance  in 
your  search  for  Aicha." 

As  they  entered  through  the  large  arch  in  the  white 
wall  they  were  welcomed  by  Baya,  for  she  was  waiting 
for  them  as  if  expecting  their  arrival.  When  they  were 
seated  together  they  were  served  with  sherbet,  and,  as 
they  drank,  many  houris  gathered  around.  Some  were 
very  young,  such  as  the  Kabyle  girl  who  had  tended  the 
goats  on  the  hillside  at  Bougie;  others  were  older  and 
like  the  wild  rose  beginning  to  bud;  and  some  were  as 
mature  as  Baya  herself. 

"  You  must  remain  with  us  a  while,"  invited  Baya. 

"  You  must  remain  with  us,"  echoed  the  houris  as  they 
took  the  arms  of  Ahmed  and  de  Mare  and  virtually 
made  them  prisoners. 

So  they  remained,  and,  as  they  wandered  through  the 
gardens,  Baya  explained  to  them  the  way  in  which  a 
houri  grows  from  childhood  to  maturity.  First  she  led 
them  to  a  pool  where  children  were  playing  in  the  water 
and  lying  on  the  banks,  their  growing  bodies  amber  gold 
with  the  kiss  of  the  sun.  Then  they  came  upon  others, 
more  mature,  who  were  learning  to  embroider  and  to 
make  beautiful  robes  for  those  who  dwell  in  the  Garden 
of  Allah.  In  another  part,  the  houris  sang  and  made 
music  while  their  sisters  danced;  each  dancer  with  a 
'  silken  scarf  held  by  the  teeth  and  stretching  from  hand 
to  hand;  the  golden  anklets  ringing  as  their  feet  moved 
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witJi  the  rhythm.  And  seated  in  the  cool  of  the  terraces 
a  group  of  houris  talked  mysteriously  and  with-  lowered 
voices. 

"  These  houris,"  said  Baya,  "  will  soon  be  ready  to 
leave,  for  they  have  passed  through  the  phases  which  you 
have  seen  and  are  now  awaiting  their  final  instructions." 

They  returned  to  the  pool  where  the  children  played, 
and  they  sat  down  beside  the  water.  At  first  the  voices  of 
the  children  were  hushed,  for  the  sight  of  men  in  their 
dwelling  was  unusual.  Then  those  who  were  in  the  pool 
splashed  its  blueness  with  their  hands,  and  their  laughter 
sparkled  like  the  droplets  of  water  flying  in  the  light  of 
the  sun.  And  of  those  who  had  been  lying  by  the  pool 
some  entered  the  water,  inviting  the  men  to  join  them, 
while  others  gathered  flowers  and  fruits.  They  threw  the 
flowers  upon  the  ground  around  the  men  and  gave  them 
the  fruit  that  they  might  eat.  And  the  fruit  which  they 
ate  was  as  delicious  in  its  ripeness  as  those  whose  hands 
had  picked  the  fruit  would  become  with  the  passing  of 
time  and  under  the  instruction  of  Baya. 

Meanwhile,  two  houris  emerged  from  the  water,  and, 
while  they  lay  by  the  pool  so  that  their  bodies  would 
dry  in  the  sun,  they  made  comparison  of  the  size  and  the 
shape  of  their  limbs.  Then  they  combed  each  other's 
hair  and  bound  it  in  ribbons  in  the  manner  of  the 
Mauresque.  When  they  were  dry  they  rose  and  robed 
their  bodies. 

"  What  are  your  names,  my  children  ?"  asked  Ahmed 
as  they  smiled  towards  the  men. 

"  I  am  named  Aziza." 

"  And  I  Ghaliya,  O  Sheik." 

"  Let  there  be  flowers  woven  into  your  hair,"  said  de 
Mare  as  Ghaliya  approached  him  and  sat  down.  He  took 
jasmine  from  the  flowers  which  the  children  had  strewn 
and  he  wove  it  between  the  dark  curls  which  were  still 
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damp  from  the  water.  And  Ahmed  did  likewise  with 
Aziza,  weaving  honeysuckle  into  her  locks. 

The  others,  growing  less  shy,  gathei^ed  closer,  and 
Ghaliya,  placing  her  hand  in  de  Mare's,  said  to  him, 
"  Did  you  come  from  the  far-away  earth?" 

On  learning  that  such  was  the  case,  Aziza  asked 
Ahmed  if  there  were  children  such  as  she  in  that  remote 
land. 

Whereupon  Ahmed  told  them  stories  concerning  the 
children  of  his  tribe.  He  told  them  of  their  games,  of  the 
songs  which  they  sang,  and  of  their  way  of  life  from  the 
time  they  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  their  sisters  until 
the  day  when  they  grew  into  womanhood. 

In  this  manner  the  time  passed  quickly,  and  when  the 
sun  was  setting,  Baya  said  to  them,  "  My  children,  the 
night  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and,  if  you  would  grow  to 
great  beauty,  you  should  retire  and  sleep  beneath  the 
light  of  the  full  moon.  So  Aziza  and  Ghaliya  arose,  and, 
hand  in  hand  they  departed  to  their  terrace  where  they 
anointed  their  sun-warmed  bodies  with  a  fragrant  balm 
and  slept  in  each  other's  arms,  the  moonlight  bathing 
them. 

And  Baya,  walking  between  de  Mare  and  Ahmed,  led 
them  to  a  part  of  the  dwelling  where  houris  of  wondrous 
beauty  served  them  with  delicate  morsels  of  food  and 
with  wine  of  infinite  vintage.  When  they  were  refreshed, 
she  addressed  them,  saying,  "  The  Sheik  Ahmed  has 
been  speaking  of  the  ways  of  the  children  of  the  earth. 
Perhaps  Sidi  Rene  will  give  an  account  of  the  women  of 
the  world  so  that  we  might  understand  a  little  more  the 
life  of  our  earthly  sisters." 

So  de  Mare  related  to  them  many  stories  concerning 
women  he  had  known  upon  the  earth,  and  through  these 
stories  he  illustrated  the  variance  of  life  according  to 
circumstances  and  the  ambient  emotions,  unknown  to 
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the  houris  of  paradise,  such  as  jealousy,  anger,  hatred, 
and  fear. 

"  You,"  he  concluded,  "  are  forever  young,  forever 
beautiful,  forever  immaculate,  but  your  sisters  of  the 
earth  are  like  blossoms  which  rise  in  the  desert  after  the 
fall  of  rain  .  .  .  only  to  wither  with  the  passing  of  a  day." 

"  But  surely,"  suggested  a  houri,  "it  is  better  not  to 
be  bom  than  to  exist  in  such  ugliness  where,  as  you  say, 
a  woman  may  be  sold  to  many  men  in  order  to  live  for 
a  while  and  then  die  in  disease  or  in  the  ugliness  of  age." 

"  Even  in  such  a  life,"  de  Mare  replied,  "  there  some- 
times comes  a  moment  when  perfection  is  foynd,  and  the 
pure  beauty  of  that  moment  is  intensified  by  comparison 
with  the  ugliness  which  exists  between  birth  and  death." 

"  Did  you  find  such  a  moment  ?"  asked  the  houri. 

"  I  did,"  said  de  Mare.  He  was  silent  as  he  remem- 
bered Aicha,  who  was  resting  where  the  foot  of  man 
never  falls.  "  Not  even  in  paradise  have  I  found  such 
perfection."  And  Ahmed,  knowing  his  brother's  mind, 
reached  out  an  arm  so  that  their  hands  were  joined. 

Then  Baya,  watching  him  intently,  and  also  knowing 
his  mind,  said  quietly,  "  You  will  again  find  the  per- 
fection which  you  seek." 

Having  spoken,  she  arose,  and  she  moved  slowly  into 
a  dance,  and  as  she  danced  she  held  de  Mare  with  the 
force  of  her  eyes.  As  he  beheld  the  dance  he  seemed  to 
recede  through  time.  He  could  feel  the  heat  rising  from 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  Then  came  the  wind,  gaining 
slowly  in  strength,  beating  against  the  dunes  so  that  their 
shape  was  ever  changing,  and  the  skies  were  darkened. 
And  he  was  galloping  forward,  forward  into  the  biting 
sand  and  into  the  darkness.  ... 

Then  all  was  quiet,  and  it  seemed  that  he  was  near 
the  lost  oasis,  as  if  awakening  from  a  long  sleep  brought 
about  by  the  capsules  of  the  white  poppy.  There  were 
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arms  which  held  him  close  and  lips  which  touched  him, 
whispering  his  name. 

Opening  his  eyes,  he  beheld  her  face  close  to  him,  and 
his  head  was  resting  against  the  body  which  had  borne 
their  children. 

"  Aicha,"  he  murmured. 

Her  lips  sighed  his  name  again. 

"  Are  you  but  a  dream  which  will  pass  with  the  break 
of  dawn?" 

"  I  am  Aicha." 

"  You  will  not  leave  me,  Aicha?" 

"  I  have  never  left  you." 

"  But  I  have  been  searching  for  you." 

"  I  have  been  in  your  mind,  and  if  you  search  there 
you  will  always  find  me." 

Together  they  stayed  beneath  the  palms  of  the  oasis, 
the  roses  which  Aicha  had  planted  being  above  them,  and 
the  peaceful  silence  of  the  desert  around  them.  Then  he, 
taking  a  rose  which  rested  between  her  breasts,  touched 
it  with  his  lips,  and  she  said  to  him,  "  It  is  my  heart 
which  you  hold." 

When  he  awoke  he  was  alone,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
fragrance  of  the  dream  roses  was  woven  into  the  air. 
Raising  his  hand,  he  saw  that  it  held  a  blood  red  blossom. 

He  walked  from  the  dwelling  and  wandered  through 
the  city  until  he  came  to  the  oasis  whose  time  of  creation 
is  problematical.  There  he  seated  himself  by  the  palms, 
and,  with  the  rose  still  clutched  in  his  hands,  recalled  in 
wonderment  his  dream  of  Aicha. 

Before  the  coming  of  dawn,  Ahmed  found  him  and  he 
said,  "  My  brother,  even  the  flowers  of  paradise  wither 
with  the  passing  of  time." 

"  But  this  flower  will  never  fade."  He  opened  his 
hand,  and  the  rose  rested  upon  the  palm. 

"  Let  us  arise  and  go  forth,"  said  Ahmed,  "  for  the 
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time  of  our  sojourn  in  the  city  of  delight  is  ended." 
"  Let  us  seek  to  understand  the  infinite  mystery  of 

life,"  said  de  Mare. 

So  they  arose  and  departed,  and  they  dwelt  in  the 

far-away  mountains — the  same  mountains  where  dwells 

Mohammed  the  Prophet — and  they  passed  their  days 

and  their  nights  in  meditation. 

In  this  manner  de  Mare  found  the  perfection  which 

he  sought,  for  he  dwelt  near  the  source  of  life,  which,  in 

the  tongue  of  the  true-believer,  is  named  Aicha. 
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